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L—INTRODUCTORY. 


Amonc the most noteworthy characteristics of English 
society at the present moment, is a singular revival of inte- 
rest in those theological inquiries which in quieter times 
the mass of men are content to leave to studious and painful 
divines. The interest is not purely intellectual, but has a 
practical side also: men, whose minds are commonly urged 
by little speculative ardour, are conscious of a vague inse- 
curity in the foundations of the faith which is their stay in 
life and death, and will not be satisfied till they have looked 
into the matter with their own eyes. Yet, though the pre- 
sent commotion in the region of theological thought springs 
in part from moral sources and owns moral restraints, it 
must not be regarded as a parallel phenomenon to any of 
those great awakenings of religious life, of which the birth 
of Methodism in the last century is a familiar example. 
For in these, the moral and spiritual is also the preponde- 
rating element, asking from the intellect, in order to produce 
its own fullest results, little more than a certain receptive 
activity. The question is not of new beliefs, but of a fresh 
power poured into the old; not of the firmer base on which 
the ancient faith can be seated, but of the new life with 
which it can be made to move and glow. What quickening 
of the intellect is needed, is implied, not in the careful mar- 
shalling of eviden¢e, the cautious process of logical deduc- 
tion, but in the sudden inspiration which, shewing familiar 
truths in a new light, reveals them as undeniably true and 
unspeakably solemn. On the contrary, the present move- 
ment comes from the side of the intellect, and, though with 
enough of the moral element to keep it honest and reverent, 
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is a stirring not of life but of thought. The questions which 
are most persistently and most eagerly asked are outside the 
common controversial theology, and imperil the fundamen- 
tal assumptions of the Church. Not what is the meaning, 
but what is the authority, of Scripture? no longer the method 
of the Divine government, but is there any Divine govern- 
ment of men and the world at all? not the exact place of 
miracles in Christian evidence, but can the possibility of a 
miracle be maintained in face of the uniformity of nature ?— 
these are the matters which thoughtful men earnestly debate, 
while churches stand by, making-believe not to hear the 
unwelcome sounds, or vociferous with hysteric terror. Which 
is the stranger spectacle it were hard to tell—the theologian 
who, when such a seething sea of doubt and difficulty is 
breaking in upon the Church, reserves all his thought and 
passion for the hardship imposed upon the clergy by a 
Burial Service which will not be silent of Christian hope at 
the brink of any grave ; or he who confidently declares that 
all modern scriptural difficulties were anticipated by Por- 
phyry and Celsus, and refers Colenso to Archbishop Usher 
for a refutation of theories which the good Primate never 
heard of ! 

But in what palpable guise of fact does this movement of 
thought make its way to the light? We may pass by for 
the present the existence of a school of theological specula- 
tion beyond the limits of all orthodox churches ; for there 
has perhaps never been a period in the history of Christian- 
ity at which the consensus of belief which calls itself ortho- 
doxy, has not reacted to produce the individuality of con- 
viction rightly denominated heresy. Our present concern is 
with a quite different phenomenon—the existence of heresy 
in the midst of orthodoxy, the half-conscious unfaithfulness 
of orthodoxy to itself. And first, there exists in the Church 
of England a small but able party, which claims the right 
of freely interpreting Scripture within the limits of the 
Formularies, and which denies, not without some show of 
legality, that the Articles of the Church can be used to bind 
down Churchmen to any but the most liberal theory of 
inspiration. This party, of which Mr. Jowett is perhaps the 
most distinguished, and the Bishop of Natal the most con- 
sistent member, includes also the other writers of “Essays 
and Reviews,” and engages at least the open sympathy of 
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the Dean of Westminster, the secret good wishes of many 
more cautious clergymen. To what goal they tend, it would 
be difficult to say ; the fact that the Articles were not framed 
in a spirit of prophecy, and did not anticipate in the 16th 
the difficulties of the 19th century, has hitherto given them 
a certain delusive liberty of action; and until freedom of 
interpretation, which has never yet proved to be a barren 
right, produces its natural harvest of independent conviction, 
they are safe within the Church from any heavier penalty 
than distrust and contumely. There is another party, often 
included with the first under the-general name of the Broad 
Church, yet only partly concordant in its motives and its 
aims,—the party which owns the leadership of Mr. Maurice. 
To what commendation is implied in the word “ Broad,” this 
party is entitled, when we compare its pure religious spiri- 
tuality with the sacerdotal narrowness of the High, the 
doctrinal straitness of the Low Church ; although it persists, 
with strange unconsciousness, in preaching as the one suffi- 
cient gospel, a form of Christian doctrine so subtle as to 
evade the ordinary comprehension, and so strange as to fall 
into the category of no historical faith or heresy. Its special 
theological offences are a merciful interpretation of the texts 
which relate to eternal punishment, the substitution of a 
more moral theory of atonement for that which involves the 
vicarious sacrifice of Christ,—offences which, whenever com- 
mitted in plain and straightforward speech, will draw down 
a surer ecclesiastical censure than any which waits for de- 
fective theories of inspiration. But there are already signs 
that this party, when once emancipated from a personal 
allegiance, the charm of which it is easy to understand, will 
gradually fade into the former, which has already reached 
in great measure the same theological results, and contains 
in its freer and more scientific handling of Scripture the 
possibility of further progress. 

But it would be a great mistake to limit the signs of a 
movement of theological opinion in the Church of England 
to the heresy which issues in open speech, or even to the 
secret sympathy and confessed alarm which it evokes. 
Another ominous feature is the attention excited by proposed 
changes in the relation of the Church to the individual 
believer,—proposals which are met, in the policy of a large 
party, with a dogged aversion to all change, itself not the 
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least significant token of the gathering storm. There is an 
association for the revision of the Liturgy: High-Churchmen 
who claim to know how souls stand with God at the last 
moment of life, would willingly have some “relief” in the 
use of the Burial Service ; Low-Churchmen attack the very 
citadel of sacerdotalism in the order of Baptism and the 
form for the Visitation of the Sick: it would be a fatal error 
to make the Prayer-book as Calvinistic as the Articles ; and 
though the din of battle is loud, neither host yields an inch. 
There are that would lay profane hands upon the very ark 
itself, the Articles, and the subscription to them imposed 
by the Act of Uniformity. Each of the two great parties in 
the Church bewails that the mesh should be so wide as to 
let in the other ; scrupulous consciences on either side groan 
beneath the subterfuges of non-natural interpretation ; but 
neither will abandon a delusive safeguard, which admits the 
subtle, the adroit, the careless, the dishonourable, and keeps 
out only the thoughtful and the honest. These things bear 
their natural fruit in the growing distaste of educated young 
men for the clerical profession. Its prizes are as numerous 
as heretofore ; its social consideration not less; while the 
larger practical faithfulness to his work which public opi- 
nion now exacts of a clergyman would naturally operate as 
an additional inducement to young and ardent minds. But 
the number of graduates of the two Universities who present 
themselves for ordination lessens every year; those who do 
so present themselves are no longer the heroes of the class 
list, but the men who have contented themselves with a 
common degree; while the place of the senior wrangler 
and the double-first is filled up by the literates, whose defi- 
ciency of early education has been hastily repaired by the 
special training of the theological college. Of men who 
actually enter the Church, the great majority no doubt find 
in parochial work the satisfaction of their religious instincts, 
and, so far as they think at all, think within safe limits of 
orthodoxy. But how many more secretly chafe beneath the 
fetters they have put on, yet, all hopeless of release, chafe 
silently and with a composed face,—how many more throw 
up their work and office in quiet despair, trusting, in spite 
of legal disabilities, to mix unobserved in the crowd of 
common men, and to earn their bread without the hard 
necessity of evasion and double-dealing—who can tell? 
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Some experience of these things offers itself to every man 
who has won freedom for himself and openly rejoices in it ; 
such an one receives many applications for the secret of his 
own life from those who, when they have it, are not strong 
enough to use it for themselves. Let it be enough to say, 
that such difficulties and such despair as these grow com- 
moner year by year. 

The general force of this stream may already to some 
extent be directly measured by the effects which it has 
produced. We can discern a certain withdrawal from the 
advanced posts of orthodox dogma ; some beliefs, which men 
who would willingly be thought educated, no longer think 
it necessary to hold ; some questions, which formerly it was 
treason to touch, now considered open to discussion. Such 
a book as Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible is, with all 
its errors and timidities and shortcomings—nay, in conse- 
quence of them—a valuable proof of this; the method of 
orthodoxy is to slip quietly away from untenable outworks, 
and by and by to deny that it ever looked upon them as 
part of its line of defence. Another instance of the same 
kind, in the field of Christian doctrine, is to be found in 
the modified theories of atonement which in the minds of 
nearly all thoughtful theologians have taken the place of 
the old scheme of substitution. Still, the opposite method 
of estimating the force of this new current of thought and 
feeling—by the strength of the dam which it is thought 
necessary to oppose to its volume—is, at present at least, 
more directly applicable. A bibliolatry which every day 
grows harder and narrower, is the best proof of the growing 
prevalence of a scientific biblical criticism. And all theolo- 
gians are agreed that so strange a phenomenon as the theory 
of plenary inspiration now current in England among men 
who are, in their own fashion, not without learning, is not 
to be found in any age or region of the Church. It seems 
to have grown up in Protestant England and Scotland (there 
is nothing like it in other Protestant countries) as a kind of 
substitute for the ultimate authority of the Church main- 
tained by Roman Catholicism. Although it can find no 
warrant for itself in the writings of Fathers or Reformers, 
it bates no jot of its high pretensions. It will learn nothing 
and admit nothing. In face of geology, it clings to the seven 
days’ work. In face of astronomy, it believes that the sun 
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stood still at Joshua’s word. It listens to Balaam’s ass 
speaking Hebrew. It sees no improbability in Moses’ tell- 
ing the tale of his own death and burial. It conceives itself 
to represent the orthodox belief of former ages of the Church, 
and so cannot credit its own ears when the great names 
which it chiefly delights to honour are quoted against it. 
Although again and again convicted of discreditable igno- 
rance, it still erects an unabashed front, and lifts up a brazen 
voice. Perhaps it has rarely shewed its true nature more 
clearly than when, not long since, it raised against Bishop 
Colenso an unanimous shout of heresy, for his assertion of 
the partial ignorance of the Son of Man; and the incrimi- 
nated opinion was proved to be that not only of such Fathers 
as Athanasius and Chrysostom, but of such Doctors of the 
English Church as Hammond and Lightfoot and Waterland ! 

If we turn for a moment from the Established Church to 
the various sects of orthodox Dissenters, we see, mutatis 
mutandis, a repetition of the same facts. There is, indeed, 
little to note among Methodist churches; in no other 
churches is so little play allowed to the speculative intel- 
lect ; in none other is the spiritual sword wielded with so 
swift and strong an arm. Perhaps the most remarkable fact 
in the history of Baptists during the last ten years, will 
prove to be the number and the eccentricity of their sensa- 
tion preachers: their late activity is summed up and sym- 
bolized in Mr. Spurgeon and his great Tabernacle. But 
even here, and still more when we come to the Independent 
churches, we hear, not remotely, the general stir and turmoil 
of the times. Accusations of neology, scepticism, rational- 
ism, every modern alias under which old heresy disguises 
itself, are rife in the air. There are schools of the prophets 
freer and less free; there are men who have slowly and 
sorrowfully left the early home of their faith; there are 
others who wonder how long it will continue to be a home 
for them. And as we take this rapid survey of religious 
opinion, one fact, which we will carefully lay aside for future 
consideration, forces itself upon our notice. The strength 
of the theological movement seems to stand in some fixed 
relation to the amount and thoroughness of general educa- 
tion. It manifests itself most decidedly in the Church of 
England, which maintains the closest connection with the 
literary and scientific life of our time, and whose represen- 
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tative men receive the most complete intellectual training 
before entering upon their specially professional studies. 
It is less noteworthy, though still visible, among those 
orthodox Dissenting churches which, while they aim at 
giving their ministers a careful theological education, are 
more solicitous to keep apart the sacred and the secular 
elements of knowledge. And it reaches its lowest ebb in 
those bodies who still look upon “carnal learning” as an 
encumbrance to the true preacher of the gospel, and in 
whom, therefore, the full intellectual life of the century 
vibrates with but a feeble and uncertain pulse. 

But are there any signs that this strange movement of 
thought, the existence ‘of which is as fully admitted by 
those who dislike and fear it as by its most hopeful and 
eager friends, contains within itself an element of perma- 
nence and progress? What is there to distinguish this from 
other similar epochs of Christian belief, when a latitudina- 
rian theology has obtained a certain prevalence, only to be 
surely beaten back when a revival of religious life has 
brought with it the old reliance upon traditional forms of 
thought? “This is but a cold wind of doubt and disbelief 
sweeping over the Church,” say the stanch friends of ortho- 
doxy, “nipping for the time all luxuriant growth of faith, 
chilling the generous sympathies of simple trust; wait 
awhile for the return of the Spirit’s breath, and the very 
remembrance of these grey skies, these sleety showers, shall 
be blotted out. Age after age has heard the repetition of 
the same cavils, which are but a perpetual manifestation 
of the enmity of the natural mind to the things of God ; let 
the Church stand still upon the old ground ; patience alone 
will ensure her final victory.” Others, again, who look upon 
these facts from a higher and a more philosophical point of 
view, report a radical difference between theological and all 
other scientific truth ; that while the history of the latter 
is one of steady progress, and a continually larger kingdom 
conquered from the infinite unknown, the former is a deposit 
of fact, once supernaturally placed in the custody of the 
human mind, which cannot make it more, but exhausts all 
the possibilities of the case in remaining simply faithful to 
the first trust. And therefore, although debates arise from 
time to time as to the original contents of that trust, the 
very nature of the controversy precludes such an issue of 
perpetually enlarging knowledge as is characteristic of sci- 
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entific investigation. The battle sways from side to side ; 
a temporary prevalence is gained by this or by that prin- 
ciple of belief; one generation is eager in free inquiry ; the 
next calmly rests in the arms of authority. So to-day’s 
action carries within it the germs of reaction to-morrow, and 
the decisive victory implied in progress cannot be. 

To enter upon the whole complex argument to which 
these thoughts afford an access, would be inconsistent with 
the special purpose of this paper ; though, at the same time, 
we may be permitted to point out one or two characteristics 
of the present theological eagerness which seem to invest it 
with more than a temporary importance. We admit that 
cases may be cited in which a latitudinarian theology has 
been swept away by a rising tide of religious life. Some-_ 
thing of this may be due to the fact that liberality necessa- 
rily loses the distinctive force of fanaticism ; that a religious 
belief conscious of the lights and shadows, the perplexities 
and obscurities of all human knowledge of infinite realities, 
cannot express itself with the incisive dogmatism of a faith 
which confidently guages God and Eternity by its own 
hard and narrow philosophy. But, in truth, the latitudi- 
narian theology which succumbs to the first summons of an 
earnest religiousness, no matter how unreasoning, must be 
itself the offspring of religious indifference. Can this be 
said of our present “crying for the light”? It has risen 
from the midst, not of an unbelieving, but of a believing 
age,—an age for which, on the one hand, sacerdotal, on the 
other evangelical, theories of religion, brought to a practical 
outcome by honest and self-sacrificing men, have done their 
best. And it expresses, not the desire of our time to banish 
God from the world and to escape from beneath the re- 
straints of a divine law, but the most eager yearning of 
pious souls for a God on whom they may surely stay them- 
selves, and a law which shall transfigure earthly states into 
a kingdom of heaven. “Lord, I believe—help thou mine 
unbelief,” is its constant burthen, a faithful ‘note, and yet, 
mingled with it, one which, till the discord is resolved into 
a deeper harmony, seems to have a sound of faithlessness. 
Such a latitudinarianism as this has nothing to fear from 
any genuine spiritual quickening ; for it has reached the 
point at which allegiance to Truth and service of God are 
discerned as part of the same manly piety. 

There is, in the next place, a wide difference between the 
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present and all other controversies which have ever agitated 
the Reformed Church of England. For it has been charac- 
teristic of them, that they have been fought, so to speak, 
within the limits of Scripture, and have been essentially 
conflicts of interpretation. The method of the Protestant 
Reformation was an appeal from the authority of the Church 
to the authority of Scripture, an appeal which the Re- 
formers honestly made as against Rome, though they did 
not always clearly abide by it, in relation to the ecclesias- 
tical organizations which took her place. And as, in lapse 
of time, the Bible became firmly seated in the throne once 
occupied by the Church, theological investigation took 
more and more the single form of an attempt to ascertain 
the sense of Scripture. It was, at least tacitly, assumed 
that by a just use of methods of interpretation a single and 
self-consistent dogmatic result could be attained: the pri- 
mitive Church, in settling the canon, had prescribed the 
area within which these methods were to be applied ; no- 
thing remained but to select the needful logical implements 
and to use them heedfully and fairly. Nor does it militate 
against this view that recent decisions in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts have affirmed, that heresy and orthodoxy in the 
Church of England are discerned, not by an appeal to 
Scripture, but by the test of legally established creeds and 
formularies. For in this case the appeal to Scripture is 
only pushed one step farther back. The Church drew out 
the sense of the Bible, once and for ever, and, expressing it 
in those formularies, has practically forbidden any fresh 
scriptural investigation in contravention of them. In truth, 
a clergyman in signing the Thirty-nine Articles has signi- 
fied his acceptance of them as the true results of scriptural 
interpretation, and cannot be suffered to deduce different 
results from his own personal investigation. Not the less 
does it remain true, that the doctrines of English Protestant 
Churches have been directly or indirectly founded upon a 
rude assumption of the authority of the whole Bible, which 
has practically involved a theory of plenary inspiration, 
more or less distinctly held. And the cardinal question 
implied in every controversy, whether as to the nature of 
God, or the theory of grace, or the scheme of redemption, 
has been, “ What is the sense of Holy Writ?” 

But the discussions which at present fill the air go deeper 
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than this. Men are beginning to ask, not what is the mean- 
ing, but what is the authority, of Scripture?—not what 
guidance does it offer to our faith, but what is the measure 
and justification of its claim to guide our faith at all? And 
yet, in spite of the fierce denunciations of conservative 
theologians, who hurl the cry of infidelity at all who would 
examine the foundations of religious belief, these questions 
are asked in a faithful spirit, and proceed from the desire, 
not to diminish the reverence due to the Bible, but to free 
it from the inevitable unsoundness involved in every false 
pretence. The first requisite for a true discernment of what 
is divine in the Bible, is the clear separation from it of 
what is human: no one knows the lustre of virgin gold 
who has only seen the precious ore mingled with earth and 
dross. If such investigations as now occupy men’s minds 
are necessary, it is easy to see why former controversies 
have led to little result: the fundamental assumption on 
which all subsequent reasoning was built up was unstable, 
and every edifice of faith tottered to its base. If the ele- 
ment of prediction, for instance, be not rightly included in 
the idea of prophecy, what reason can there be for prefer- 
ring one scheme of prophetical fulfilment to another? If 
it is involved in the very nature of theological speculation 
that independent minds should take up, and push to a 
logical extreme, different sides of Christian truth, what need 
to labour an exact reconciliation between Paul and James? 
And, on the other hand, these discussions, if not altogether 
supererogatory and fruitless, tend to the establishment of 
principles which will make a scientific interpretation of 
Scripture, for the first time, possible. Men will make up 
their minds whether the Bible is to be looked upon as a 
book or a literature ; whether it is to be questioned as an 
oracle or interpreted as a record of divine manifestation and 
human faith. The issues of such controversies as are now 
begun, no wise man will venture to predict ; but there is at 
least no reason to conclude from the history of older theo- 
logical debate, that the end must needs be the triumph of 
ancient orthodoxy. 

Another significant fact is, that the stagnant waters of 
theology have been stirred not so much by forces generated 
within themselves, as by an impulse communicated from 
other regions of human speculation. The rapid progress 
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of science within the memory of living men is an oft- 
repeated tale; the nineteenth century is never weary of 
looking in the mirror which reflects her own beauties. 
But while Theology, since the fierce struggles of the Refor- 
mation, has lain quietly asleep, or at best has busied herself 
with further applications of principles then established, 
Science has not only penetrated, with marvellously swift 
stride, into the secret places of nature, but has perfected 
herself in the use of methods which seem to guarantee an 
indefinite future progress. What has been the result of 
the existence of these opposite habits of thought, side by 
side? Philosophers have successfully drawn (whether for 
good or evil is a question not to be answered here) a line 
between their own researches and the abstract truths of 
theology ; the discovery of law is the point at which their 
investigations halt; and they do not ask, whether in the 
regularity of nature is revealed the constancy of a living 
Will. But between science and theology, no longer 
abstract, but concrete in biblical form, it is impossible to 
build a boundary-wall. There are a thousand points at 
which they cross and clash. First came the quarrel of the 
Church with Astronomy and Galileo ; none but an infidel 
could doubt the daily revolution of the sun, and to believe 
in the antipodes was atheism indeed. By and by, Geology, 
a younger science, entered the lists, and engaged in a combat 
in which deadly blows are still given and received. Once, 
the story of the creative week was carried in triumph over 
the necks of those who were painfully deciphering the 
shattered record of the world’s changes ; now, the wildest 
theories are invented to reconcile it with facts that will 
not be gainsayed ; presently, the Hebrew tradition will be 
suffered to rest, untortured by adaptations, in its sublime 
spiritual simplicity, and the earth will tell her own tale of 
convulsion and development. Already the deluge has shrunk 
from the dimensions of a universal cataclysm to those of 
a Mesopotamian flood ; presently we may come to believe 
in the primeval races which dwelt in Swiss lake-huts and 
by the chalky streams of France, while strange animals 
still roamed in Western Europe, ages before the date of 
Paradise. Philology, wakened in these latter days to a 
fresh and vigorous life, dissects the earliest Hebrew records, 
and deals a fatal blow at the theory of their plenary inspi- 
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ration, by shewing that their unity of origin is a baseless 
assumption ; while her sister, Ethnology, aiding and aided 
by her, aims to demonstrate the origin of the human race 
from more than a single centre. And last of all, the keen 
spirit of Historical Criticism, which has dissipated into a 
mist of tradition the once substantial forms of Roman and 
British kings, will not be excluded from the domain of 
Jewish history, and, if sometimes arbitrary in the con- 
sciousness of its strength, has at least proved that history 
among the Hebrews, whether it tell the story of primeval 
man, or narrate the more complex fortunes of a nation 
among nations, is subject to the same weaknesses, and must 
submit to the application of the same tests, as any other 
attempt to preserve the memory of past ages. While of 
all these struggles, not yet fought out, is already visible a 
twofold issue—twofold, and yet but one: that, on the one 
hand, theology is slowly yielding point by point, not 
frankly and honestly, but as little as may be, and with 
denial of any concession at all; that, on the other, men of 
science, weary of what is to them a debate already decided, 
and disgusted with an opposition of which in their profes- 
sional allegiance to truth they cannot even understand the 
motives, draw back from any sincere connection with the 
religiousness of their times. So the influence of science 
upon theology is to be proved by a double evidence, a 
positive and a negative,—the concessions which theology 
has already made to science ; and, again, the daily widening 
breach between religious and scientific thought. 

In establishing a connection between the present theo- 
logical movement and the general intellectual life of the age, 
we approach a point of view from which we gain a clearer 
and a wider outlook upon its real nature and importance. 
For whatever spontaneous and self-evolved force it has in 
it, is discerned as due to the same causes as the outward 
scientific impulse which we have already noted. Both are 
a part of the great current of modern thought, which, taking 
its rise in the revival of letters, and receiving an added 
volume and velocity from the Reformation, has swept through 
every department of human study, and now, last of all, 
has invaded the sacred seclusion of English Protestant 
theology. For whatever bulwarks against innovations in 
religion may be raised by old and sacred association, by 
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fear of social change, or even by superstitious terror, it is, 
in the long run, impossible for any one science to stand in 
immutable rest amid the revolution and development of 
every other. There is a height of theory from which the 
division between sciences is seen to be artificial, and all are 
recognized as component parts of one great system of truth 
standing in the same relation to human powers of inves- 
tigation. Nor is this conception invalidated either by the 
distinction between the subject-matter of theology and of 
other sciences, or by any original peculiarity in the manner 
in which that subject-matter was placed within reach of the 
human mind. The application of our powers of knowing 
to divine realities may be partial, the results necessarily 
imperfect ; but we bring the same intellectual faculties to 
bear upon all possible knowledge, and can use them only 
in one way. And so upon any other theory of revelation 
than one which, supposing its inherent infallibility, provides 
for it also an infallible interpreter, theology cannot finally 
escape from the operation of any forces which seem to 
enlarge the compass and to add to the precision of human 
thought in its general relations to science. The influence 
of these forces may at first manifest itself as external ; 
presently it will be surely, though perhaps slowly, developed 
as internal too. In so far as religion takes an historical 
shape, it must submit to the tests of general historical 
criticism. Wherever it appears to imply specific theories 
of natural philosophy, it must undergo the changes necessi- 
tated by men’s continually deeper insight into nature. But 
beyond this, in those inner regions of thought where it is 
simply itself, and deals directly with the relations between 
the divine and the human, it must acknowledge the 
scientific spirit of the age in the increased accuracy of its 
premisses, the more exact cogency of its reasonings. It will 
bring itself into a precise relation with the actual universe, 
by basing its knowledge of human nature upon human 
nature itself. It will recognize the validity of the maxim, 
that theories are to be framed from induction of observed 
facts, not facts tortured into accordance with preconceived 
theories. It will learn to act upon the acknowledged 
principle, that the simplest explanation of a difficulty is 
the best. In one word, it will no longer attempt to set the 
pyramid upon its point, and argue, like the natural philo- 
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sophy of the ancients, from schemes of creation to facts of 
every day ; but building up from the firm base of what we 
surely know, will safely rise to airy heights of speculation 
upon that which we can never apprehend but “as in a 
glass, darkly.” And if it is a revolution such as this which 
is now imminent in the world of theological thought,—a 
revolution in which the issue of change is not merely a 
modification of dogma, but the adoption of new methods of 
thought and fresh tests of truth,—a revolution, too, which 
does not first arise within the limits of sacred science, but, 
having conquered and transformed all other kingdoms of 
human knowledge, invades this last of all, laden with the 
spoils and rejoicing in the strength of former victories,— 
there is no fear lest this, like other religious movements 
which have delusively resembled it, should pass away 
without result. From one side, the struggle on the part of 
a few honest and brave men to attain a truer and more 
stable base for the interpretation of Scripture, a closer and 
more personal view of religious truths, appears to be only 
one more ineffectual rebellion of the natural reason against 
that revealed mind of God which the Church honours and 
guards evermore. But from the other are discerned the first 
broken waves of an irresistible tide, now spending them- 
selves almost harmlessly upon the shore, yet destined in 
the sure providence of God to rise, and swell, and gather, 
till they sweep away from theology, as from every other 
science, all meaner motives than the simple allegiance to 
Truth ; and, whatever destruction they may bring to beloved 
prejudices and time-honoured creeds, will leave untouched 
at least one belief, and all which, rightly interpreted, that 
belief involves, that whoso loves Truth for herself is not 
far from the knowledge and love of God. 

If, then, there is any valid ground for the belief that we 
are upon the eve of another Reformation of Religion, against 
which, as part of a gradual general progress of the human 
mind towards a wider and a surer knowledge, it will be vain 
to strive, it becomes important to ascertain the position 
occupied by existing ecclesiastical organizations in regard 
to the forces which in part may be already traced in action. 
No question can so effectually probe the real strength or 
weakness of any church as this: Does it greet the new 
movement of men’s minds with real fear and dislike, how- 
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ever cunningly these may be hidden behind the mask of 
self-reliance ; or has it within it such a faith in truth, dis- 
tinct from any system, such a trust in God, independent of 
any theory of His operations, as enable it calmly to watch 
the procedure of scientific inquiry, and to abide firmly by 
the result? Perhaps it would be too much to say of any 
church that, as a whole, it stood in the latter attitude ; if 
our hearts go with any reasonings which seem to lead others 
towards our own resting-place of faith, there is a hard 
struggle with old associations (not always to be stigmatized 
as prejudices) when the same logical process seems to con- 
duct the inquirer into fresh fields of speculation. The con- 
victions on behalf of which we put forth a bigoted zeal are 
not necessarily registered in creeds ; in every man’s thought 
is a point beyond which it is hard to discern, harder still to 
follow, the divine form of Truth. But if, on the one hand, 
there is no Protestant church which, however ice-bound in 
bigotry, is not stirred by some half-conscious instinct of 
theological progress,—if, on the other, there is none which, 
however sincere its allegiance to truth, is not secretly 
swayed by strong attachment to a system,—these two ele- 
ments may be found mingled in very various proportions. 
To say that any existing church had already adopted the 
principles of the new Reformation, would be almost equi- 
valent to denying that a Reformation was necessary. But 
while there are some of whom it may be surely predicted 
that they will struggle bitterly and despairingly against the 
new thought long after any effort has ceased to avail, and 
others which already shew signs of change and movement, 
there is at least one which, if it prove itself true to princi- 
ples which have been slowly and obscurely matured within 
it, will hail the dawn of a braver and more truthful theo- 
logy with unselfish triumph, and will encourage with the 
whole strength of its voice those who are still but “crying 
in the wilderness” of ignorance and prejudice. 

This church, commonly known as Unitarian (or, when 
men wish to put a sting into the name, Socinian), is hardly 
at one with itself as to its fit and rightful title. The fact 
that it claims an ecclesiastical and, in the person of many 
of its members, a genealogical descent from the Presbyterian 
confessors of 1662, justified the use of the term Presbyterian, 
until it was rendered inapplicable by the entire decay of 
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Presbyterian organization. And another branch has been 
grafted upon the Presbyterian stock. As a gradual change 
of opinion had led the English Presbyterian churches to the 
profession of a Unitarian theology, of which Dr. Priestley 
was in his own day the representative, it was among them 
that Theophilus Lindsey, when, after his secession from the 
Established Church, he established Unitarian worship in 
London, found friendship and sympathy ; among them, too, 
that Unitarian congregations of later birth have ranged 
themselves as in their natural place. And as, under these 
circumstances, the word Presbyterian, even in its expression 
of certain historical connections, has failed to embrace all 
the facts of the case, the term Unitarian, borne only half 
willingly by many, objected to not only as fastening a dog- 
matic name upon an ecclesiastical association, but as ele- 
vating to an undue pre-eminence a single article of belief, 
whatever its intrinsic importance, has yet come into general 
use. Names, after all, cannot possess the clear comprehen- 
siveness of definitions ; some name is needful if we would 
avoid the loose clumsiness of perpetual periphrasis ; and 
this, like most other names of the same kind, has been 
rather put upon the church than consciously adopted by it. 
A more important thing than the designation of a church 
by a term which is really the name of a theology, is to note 
the existence, side by side, in the Unitarian church of the 
Presbyterian and the Unitarian elements. In virtue of the 
first, it is emphatically, by whatever dogmatic name it may 
be known, a free church. The Presbyterians, to whom the 
Act of Toleration allowed an unmolested worship, had so 
thoroughly learned the lesson of the mingled folly and 
wickedness of persecution, that they thenceforward left 
God’s Truth to take care of herself. They encouraged by 
every means in their power the propagation of sound learn- 
ing; but that was all They erected no barrier of creeds at 
the chapel porch. For the most part they were content to 
build and endow those chapels simply “for the worship of 
Almighty God.” They did not even “fence” the Lord’s 
table. And the result of this noble confidence in truth, as 
some would call it, of this perilous indifference to error, as 
it might be named by others, was the gradual adoption by 
all the churches, after about a century, of the theory of the 
Divine Nature known as Unitarian, But in becoming Uni- 
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tarian in doctrine, these churches did not the less remain 
free in discipline, in ecclesiastical association, in theological 
aspiration. No confession of faith is imposed upon minister 
or layman, no creed is recited in public worship. A con- 
gregation asks of its elected teacher only such a general 
agreement with them in theological belief as is necessary to 
enable him to discharge his office ; and no change of reli- 
gious conviction, however great, is held to be a bar to the 
amplest Christian fellowship. The College at which the 
ministers of this church are trained is a school not of Uni- 
tarianism, but of scientific theology, where the materials of 
conviction are frankly laid before the student, and all that 
is required of him is to be “fully persuaded in his own 
mind.” So that if we were asked, not for the name, but for 
a definition of the congregations known to English Chris- 
tianity as Unitarian, our answer would be, that they were 
“free churches, adopting the congregational discipline, and 
holding a Unitarian theology.” . 

One reason which has powerfully prevailed with these 
churches to the disuse of creeds, is the profound conviction 
that their necessarily hard and narrow language answers 
most imperfectly to the varying lights and shadows which 
characterize all human apprehension of infinite realities. 
Even of thinking men who repeat the same creed, no two 
read it in quite the same sense; while the deeper a man’s 
search into divine mysteries, the greater is his unwilling- 
ness to put his thought into definite words at all And 
thus it is characteristic even of the Unitarianism of Unita- 
rians to vary in its type from man to man and from gene- 
ration to generation. Channing is not in full accord with 
Priestley: there is a gulf of intellectual difference across 
which Martineau stretches out the hand of brotherhood to 
Parker. Opinions vary as to the form of truth which will 
ultimately prevail: the clash of argument is heard not 
seldom: sometimes the groan which tells that old associa- 
tions have been roughly disturbed, long-cherished feelings 
sorely wounded. But, except in the excitement of conflict 
or the first pang of disappointment, all agree that they 
could ill spare the sincere piety of any sincerely pious man, 
whatever the form in which it manifests itself; that this 
intellectual diversity, rightly looked upon and rightly used, 
is a source of moral strength, such as could not spring from 
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a less thoughtful identity of belief; and that it would be 
well for the church if the area of doctrinal conviction which 
it covered were wider even than it is. For although a cer- 
tain similarity of belief (the extent of which we need not 
here define) is necessary in those who would honestly 
worship together, the wider organization of the church need 
not, if men would only think so, be based upon belief at 
all, and indeed would find its firmest foundation in that 
fellowship in a Christian spirit which transcends and in- 
cludes all varieties of belief The Unitarian church would 
at once vindicate its fundamental principle of ecclesiastical 
liberty, and master a valuable lesson which yet it has but 
half learned, did it include some congregations which could 
not be accurately described by its dogmatic name. The 
world has seen almost enough of churches framed upon 
expedient compromises, which an after age has denominated 
wise “comprehension ;’ churches in which rival parties, 
professing a clamorous allegiance to the same formularies, 
eagerly proclaim each other unfaithful to the common obli- 
gation. A comprehension without a creed, a church union 
based not upon an assumed sameness, but an acknowledged 
difference of belief, would be a novel and not altogether 
uninstructive spectacle. 

Another noteworthy characteristic of the same church, 
is the relation in which it has, for the most part consis- 
tently, maintained towards theological and other scientific 
truth. We have already alluded to the case with which 
the Presbyterians of the first half of the 18th century, while 
excluded from the national Universities, provided for the 
thorough scholastic training of their ministers. A singular 
instance both of the high character of these Dissenting 
academies and of the freedom which was their distinguish- 
ing quality, may be found in the fact that in one of them, 
kept by Mr. Jones, of Tewkesbury, Secker, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and that Bishop Butler, whose mind 
has exercised a wider and deeper influence over the English 
Church than that of any Primate, studied side by side. Nor 
can any contrast be more striking than that between the 
superficial theological instruction given only a few years 
ago to candidates for ordination, and the complete apparatus 
of secular and sacred learning, such as the age and the 
opportunity afforded, which was placed in the hands of 
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the student at such obscure provincial seminaries as, for 
instance, that at Hinckley, in Leicestershire, where D7. 
Doddridge received his education. From the very first, the 
Presbyterians shewed that they were not afraid of know- 
ledge, either in itself or in its application to theology. In 
Lardner, English Protestantism nobly took the lead in the 
scientific investigation of the original records of Christianity, 
which it was soon forced to surrender to the sister Church 
of Germany ; while the very unpopularity of the Priestleyan 
theology among the generation to which it was first preached, 
is a sufficient evidence of the simple faithfulness to truth 
which led to its adoption. So down to the present day, 
the descendants of the Presbyterians have consistently up- 
held the cause of theological erudition in its best sense. It 
is true that they have no younger name to place beside that 
of Lardner. It is true that their learning has been rathcr 
a tradition of the schools, carefully handed down from gene- 
ration to generation, than a living force in English theolo- 
gical literature. Perhaps the necessities of ministerial life 
under a system which provides neither opportunity nor re- 
ward for learned labour, may have had something to do with 
this ; something more, the felt uselessness of uttering a voice 
never heard amid the clamour of theological prejudice. But 
they still believe that the Christian teacher should be fur- 
nished with all possible knowledge, and left free to make 
what use of it he will. They have grown indifferent to the 
cry of popular condemnation, when inquiry leads to unex- 
pected results ; and, seeking for truth with what powers God 
has given them, cannot fear the anger of the God of truth. 
From the pains and difficulties which attend all honest and 
reverent students of theology, they cannot indeed claim to 
be exempt: the pang with which a cherished conviction 
is first discerned as insecure; the unhappy restlessness, as 
one foothold of belief after another is taken away, and all 
certainty seems to vanish in blinding mist; the tug at the 
heart with which associations seen to be founded in mis- 
take are torn from the life; the necessity, felt sometimes 
even here, of forfeiting old friendships, of striking a blow 
in self-defence against old friends. But whatever be the 
imperfectness or the error of the theology held by this 
church, it is assuredly held for no meaner reason than that 
it is honestly and devoutly believed to be true. The reli- 
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gious world derides it as unsafe, and proves by the unani- 
mity of its derision that it is equally unpopular. But, unsafe 
for another world, unpopular in this, as it may be declared 
to be, it is yet the result of the reverent exercise of human 
powers upon God’s various manifestation of Himself; and 
until corrected by more laborious investigation of man, or 
fresh light from God, must stand to those who hold it in 
precisely the same relation as the established truths of their 
respective sciences to the astronomer or the chemist. For 
its adherents have not laboured to discern the truth in any 
prescribed theology, but simply to frame a theology which 
shall be in accordance with the truth. 

Those who have already grasped the idea that theology 
is a science in which truth is to be sought by the exercise 
of the same intellectual faculties, under the same condi- 
tions, as in any other department of possible knowledge, are 
at least completely delivered from any fear or misgiving as 
to the effect upon it of a deeper and more fruitful search 
into the secrets of the universe. If, after all, the line which 
separates man from the higher apes be invisible to the eye 
of the naturalist ; if for the perpetual act of creation we 
have to substitute a gradual development of simpler into 
more complex forms of life; if it be proved that man has 
existed upon the earth through ages of which no chronology, 
secular or sacred, preserves the memory ;—what better thing 
can there be than the naked truth? Or must not every new 
truth, however at first sight perplexing and contradictory 
of former convictions, be an assured step towards that per- 
fect knowledge in the light of which all perplexities will 
be unravelled? And the hearty sympathy with which the 
members of this church watch—not with reservation of 
their theological convictions, but with a distinct reference 
to their possible modification—the daily triumphs of science, 
is paralleled by the readiness with which they abandon them- 
selves to the current of national life. They have no love of 
social or ecclesiastical isolation ; they are ready for any 
church fellowship in which their theological truthfulness is 
not compromised ; they are content to lack the vigour of 
sectarian zeal. Unlike other Dissenting bodies and a certain 
section of the Church of England, they take the worldly 
side in most of the practical controversies which separate 
the world from the church, and justify themselves in doing 
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so by the maxim, that nothing can be truly irreligious which 
the conscience pronounces to be innocent and right. So 
they strike hands of cordial fellowship with literature and 
art, as well as with science; and leaving the peculiar pro- 
ducts of sectarian piety to be read in repeated editions by 
those whose minds require no manlier food, are content to 
find encouragement in the fact that the literary works by 
which this age is chiefly moulded, and which will hand 
down its memory to future generations, are not leavened 
with the characteristic principles of the popular theology. 
To men of taste it is at least pleasanter to err with Tenny- 
son than to be led into safe paths of orthodoxy by Tupper ; 
and Stanley preaches a more attractive gospel than Cumming 
to accomplished and fastidious intellects. 

If this picture of.a church were in no respect ideal ; if, in 
addition to the full practical recognition of these great 
principles, such a church were animated by a deep religious 
life, so that within its walls men found a sufficient satisfac- 
tion for their varying spiritual instincts, and were filled by an 
all-sacrificing faithfulness to what they acknowledged to be 
true and good, no augury of its place and work in the 
coming Reformation could be too brilliant. The principles 
on which it is founded are so strangely accordant with 
those to which the whole religious thought of the time is 
tending, that there appears to be a certain ungraceful boast- 
fulness in even the simplest statement of them, as if it were 
intended to be implied that the whole multiform church of 
the English people were about to adopt the doctrines, the 
traditions, the usages of a petty sect, which has long enjoyed 
no other distinction than that of being “everywhere spoken 
against.” But though it might be boastful enough to assert 
that we had been absolutely faithful to great principles, 
merely to acknowledge that by the wisdom and patience of 
former generations such principles have been laid in our 
hands, may be the very reverse of boastfulness. Noblesse 
oblige : the descendants of the confessors of 1662 should 
be above worldly temptation: they who sit in Lardner’s 
seat, foremost in sacred learning ; the successors of Priestley, 
full of unselfish allegiance to the truth; those who own 
the same fellowship as Lindsey, not ashamed of a deep 
manly piety ; those who call Channing brother, of saintly 
heart and life. There is a noble boastfulness which is near 
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akin to self-humiliation, and the Christian church of any 
single generation never so fully acknowledges its weakness 
as when it contemplates the glories of the gospel, for a 
season delivered into its keeping, and numbers the bead-roll 
of the saints. 

For the principles of belief which we have enumerated 
both as characteristic of the Unitarian church, and as those 
which are surely winning their way to general acceptance, 
are after all no more than a means to an end higher 
and better than themselves. True thought blossoms into 
faithful life ; theology finds its consummation in religion. 
Not what a man thinks he can clearly discern of the mys- 
terious nature of God, but the nearness of his conscious 
relation with the Living Father of his spirit; not the cor- 
rectness of his theory as to the incarnate Word, but his pos- 
session of the “mind that was in Christ Jesus; not the 
completeness of his thought as to the foundations of moral- 
ity, but the keenness of his conscience, the purity of his 
heart, the righteous firmness of his will ;—these are the 
essential things. It may to some extent be characteristic of 
Unitarian theologians that they have clearly grasped the 
idea, that, apart from the scientific accuracy of this or that 
belief, the main point is, that every man should derive from 
his belief whatever moral strength, whatever spiritual inspi- 
ration, are in it. And no thought could afford a deeper 
insight into Providence or produce richer fruits of Christian 
charity than this. For while it provides for men divided 
by differences of intellectual method and result an ultimate 
ground of brotherhood, and beyond diversity of faith reveals 
a possible unity of the spirit, it shews how, by a wonderful 
alchemy of God, the most varying beliefs seem to issue in 
the same moral and spiritual effects). "We may well believe 
that such effects are more directly and more richly produced 
by some theological systems than by others ; we may remark 
in some a logical connection between force and result, which 
in others is wanting. But, according to this view, every 
form of Christian error is discerned, in its peculiar adapta- 
bility to some conditions of minds, to be only a phase of 
imperfection in the development of Christian truth ; from 
every church there is a ladder reaching to heaven, with 
messengers of God ascending and descending; and the 
whole Christian church is one in the various oneness of the 
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Christian life. Men have often laboured to draw up creeds 
which should contain the “quod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus” of human faith, and no more. But the true 
solution of the problem was grasped by a great French- 
woman when, turning from belief to life in search of the 
point of union, she said, “I am of the church of all the 
saints, and all the saints are of my church.” 

Thus, then, in attempting to forecast the part which the 
Unitarian theology and the free churches which hold it are 
destined to perform in the coming shock and change of reli- 
gious thought, a more important point even than the abstract 
correctness of these principles, is the clearness with which 
they are discerned and the faithfulness with which they are 
carried to a practical issue. It is not always the servant 
to whom are entrusted the ten talents, who deserves that to 
the original trust should be added ten talents more. The 
Hebrew history is full of a strange warning :—a people who, 
having preserved through long ages a treasure of truth such 
as all the world beside did not possess, were forced to aban- 
don to alien hands the work of its development, to alien 
hearts the consciousness of its triumph. But, in truth, it is 
not for us to select at our own will any part in the coming 
conflict, and to set ourselves consciously to enact it. God 
chooses His servants, and finds them fit work to do: chooses 
them often where men least expect, and appoints them to 
strange labours. All that is possible to any church is to 
live its life, and to make that life as rich and full as may 
be. To live its own life, and not another's; to be at once 
true to ancestral principle and faithful to daily duty ; to 
draw from the springs of its own thought the living waters 
of piety ; frankly and unostentatiously to contribute to the 
religious consciousness of its generation whatever light and 
force it may have to give ; and yet, in accordance with all 
this, to seek to make its peculiar vitality nobler and more 
multiform, not only by the natural growth of a spirit fed 
with heavenly food by the Spirit of God, but by constant 
contact and fellowship with all that is true and right and 
beautiful in other churches, or beyond the pale of any 
church ;—this is the secret of strength to a religious organi- 
zation. So living, growing, working, it adds its largest mea- 
sure of force to the cause of true thought and righteous life ; 
and whether or not the peculiar phase of development 
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through which these pass be due to its shaping impress, 
the amount and direction of its influence is precisely that 
which, in the operation of Infinite Justice, it deserves. The 
moment that, even in desire, it assumes the bearing of 
the magician who can raise and direct the storm, the sim- 
plicity, and with the simplicity the strength, of its action 
is lost. The government of religious revolutions is in the 
hands of God only. 

There is indeed no misconception which, to those who 
stand outside the Unitarian pale, appears more ludicrous— 
to those who, within, thoughtfully watch the signs of the 
times, more sad—than the idea that the new theological 
movement is but a gravitation to the place where we have 
long stood, and that we have no more to do than to wait 
patiently till all English Christians adopt our principles and 
swell our communion. The long isolation in which we have 
stood to the religious thought and life of more than one 
generation, might itself suggest some mistrust as to the 
possibility of a sudden reconciliation with them to be effected 
now. But there are other more decisive indications of the 
same kind. Even now we do not emerge from the cloud of 
mistrust in which we have been long hidden; we cannot 
gain an audience beyond our own limits for truths which 
are eagerly heard from less tainted lips; and exiles from 
other churches pass by with suspicion our protestations of 
freedom, to erect free churches for themselves. The moving 
power which is now felt by English Christianity proceeds 
(it is useless to deny the fact) from the heart of the Esta- 
blished Church ; nor, when we learn how little our most 
cherished principles are known and understood, is it easy 
to persuade ourselves that we have had much to do with its 
original production. Were it right to count the chances of 
success, we might find in these things an augury of the time 
when it will become impossible for us to maintain a sepa- 
rate existence, and we shall meet at once our triumph 
and our death in absorption into a truly National Church, 
embracing, in a wise and generous comprehensiveness, the 
Christianity of the English people all over the world. But 
with success or failure we have nothing to do: to live 
our life and make it nobler—to speak our truth and make 
it rounder—this is ours, and the issue with God. If, for- 
getting the petty aims of sectarian triumph, we throw our- 
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selves unreservedly into the fresh religious life of our age, 
at once giving and drawing from it what intellectual light, 
what spiritual strength, we may; if, still labouring with 
unwearied perseverance in the mine of sacred learning, we 
recreate our affections in abundant efforts of Christian love ; 
we shall at once cease to be vain of great principles which 
were bequeathed to us by better men than ourselves, and 
shall enter into the harvest which, if we did not sow the 
seed, we have at least tended and watered. Perhaps, after 
all, we may learn that for a church, no less than for a single 
labourer, the true secret of success is self-forgetfulness. We 
need entertain no fear that the truths on which our hopes 
are stayed can suffer in any religious convulsion which 
attends upon scientific progress: only in revolutions of sci- 
ence does progress involve the abandonment of fundamental 
truths: the foundations, once duly laid, cannot be disturbed 
as stone is added to stone, till the topmost pinnacle divides 
the air. We expect no changes which shall shake our con- 
viction of the absolute Unity of the Divine Essence ; which 
shall shatter the link which unites Christ with humanity ; 
which shall deny the access of the Spirit of God to every 
soul of man; which shall introduce into the relations be- 
tween God and man an unjust justice and a loveless love. 
It may well be that our conceptions of these great truths 
may be enlarged and deepened as we discern more and more 
how they are the living principle even of theologies whose 
external form belies them, and learn, from long and reverent 
contemplation, how in infinite realities there is a many- 
sidedness which mocks all attempt at definition, a glory 
which is “dark with excess of light.” We may find reason 
to modify the minor results of scriptural interpretation, or 
even our prepossessions as to the relation of religious truths 
to the human intellect ; the same kind of evidence is not 
convincing to every mind, and the honesty with which a 
man uses the materials of knowledge is at least as important 
as the reasonableness of his conviction. Of what import- 
ance are these things, if year by year a deeper certainty is 
added to the grounds of theological belief, a warmer glow 
of the religious life kindled in men’s hearts, if the healing 
balm of Christian love is more richly poured upon the 
wounds and sores of our social state, and the righteous will 
of God is owned to be the rule of our political action! 
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They are the most careful guardians of Christianity who, 
loving it much, love Truth more. And to none can the 
interests of a church be so safely entrusted as to those who 
desire that it should broaden into a communion of all saints. 


It is from the Unitarian position as defined in the fore- 
going pages that the THEOLOGICAL REVIEW desires to 
speak. For while both its Editor and those who are 
associated with him in its management disclaim any 
theological prepossessions which are inconsistent with a 
simple allegiance to truth, any sectarian motives irreconcil- 
able with the most ardent desire of Christian union, they 
think it most honest, and in the long run most likely to be 
advantageous to the objects which they wish to promote, 
frankly to take their stand upon their natural ecclesiastical 
position. Whether, as the progress of theological science 
produces a larger agreement of religious opinion and feeling 
among thoughtful men, that position may not justifiably be 
modified, is a question which can be answered only by the 
course of events. In the mean time, the THEOLOGICAL 
Review will endeavour to give distinct form and clear 
expression to the thought, the wants, the aspirations, of the 
free churches to which it makes its first and chief appeal 
It will bestow a special attention upon their literature, 
and will treat the ecclesiastical and religious questions of 
the day with peculiar reference to their circumstances and 
needs. And if, on the one side, it is the means of laying 
before the members of Unitarian churches an accurate 
statement of the progress of religious thought and life in 
other churches at home and abroad, it may hope also to be 
able in some degree to contribute to that progress, by 
uttering the voice of an organized Christian communion in 
favour of a scientific investigation of theology, which is at 
present recommended and practised only by solitary 
scholars. 

The THEOLOGICAL REVIEW will not attempt to effect a 
doctrinal representation of churches which suffer the im- 
position of no doctrinal tests. It will endeavour to quicken 
their intellectual life by the free admission to its pages of 
thoughtful and able theological essays, whatever the precise 
shade of opinion which they may display ; and wherever a 
marked divergence of theory is known to exist, to secure a 
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fair presentation of the arenment on both sides. And 
although the Review will in general, and especially in all 
moral and practical questions, adopt and maintain a policy 
of its own, the Editor, under the circumstances stated above, 
cannot hold himself responsible for every statement of 
opinion in every paper which he may think it advisable to 
publish, In conclusion, he may be permitted to express 
the hope, that by this attempt to transfer to the conduct of 
a Theological Journal the principle of agreement in the free 
and courteous discussion of varying opinions which has 
long characterized the administration and mutual inter- 
course of the churches whose interests it is primarily 
designed to serve, something may be done to assist the 
progress of theological truth, as well as to lessen the pain 
of theological difference. 





IL—SAINT JEROME AND HIS THEOLOGICAL COR- 
RESPONDENTS. 


In a celebrated composition of the great Venetian painter 
Titian,* called the Triumph of Christ, our Saviour is repre- 
sented in a chariot to which the Evangelists are yoked, 
while the four Doctors of the Latin Church, Jerome, Augus- 
tine, Ambrose and Gregory, stationed each by one of the 
wheels, are helping with all their strength to urge it for- 
ward. The allegory beautifully and justly expresses the 
share which these great men collectively had in establishing 
Christianity, under the form of the Medieval Church, in 
Western Europe. 

The period in which they flourished was one in which, if 
vigorous hands and arms had not been applied to the wheels, 
the triumphant progress of the chariot was in great danger 
of being arrested. A swarm of pagan barbarians had over- 
spread the Roman empire, and with the overthrow of the 
old institutions and the destruction of the old governments, 
Christianity had lost the support which she had derived 





* See Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, I. 265, 
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from her adoption as the religion of the state. There was 
yet no power that could convert them as, at a later day, 
Charlemagne converted the Saxons, by the sword. Argu- 
ment and historical evidence had little to do in bringing 
them over to the Christian faith ; but if the Church had not 
presented its doctrines in a sharply-defined, dogmatic form, 
if its hierarchy had not been firmly organized, if its ritual 
had not been rendered impressive and its discipline sternly 
maintained, if monachism and the celibacy of the clergy had 
not provided it with a host of self-sacrificing missionaries, 
the West could hardly have become Christian. Each of the 
Doctors we have named helped forward in his day one of 
the wheels on which the chariot must roll. The influence of 
St. Augustine’s eloquence and mental power, in combating 
heresies and fixing the standard of doctrine in the Church, 
is felt even at the present day. The name of St. Ambrose 
is connected with some of our most ancient forms of wor- 
ship ; and his bold defiance of imperial power, whether in 
defence of the rights of humanity or the claims of his own 
office, even if prompted in part by ambition, was a season- 
able protest against the lawless violence which characterized 
the age. St. Gregory perfected the ritual and extended the 
power of the Church, including the pre-eminent dignity of 
his own see. If some desire to increase its domain mingled 
with anxiety respecting the souls of pagans, in his zeal for 
the conversion of the Germans and the Saxons, the benefit 
of his labours to civilization and religion is unquestionable. 
Of the four Doctors, St. Jerome was the least of a practical 
man; he would have made an indifferent Pope or Bishop ; 
but in the history of scientific theology he fills a more im- 
portant place than any of them. 

The reader who knows him as he appears in painting, 
seated in his cell at Bethlehem, absorbed in his translation 
of the Scriptures, or in Correggio’s picture at Parma, present- 
ing it to the Divine Infant in the arms of the Madonna, or 
in the immortal Last Communion of Domenichino, would 
hardly. suspect that the pale scholar and macerated saint 
had passed a jewnesse orageuse.* He had an ardent and 
impetuous nature ; the lion who accompanies him in Correg- 





* Scitis ipsi (Chromatius and his brother) lubricum adolescentiz iter, in quo 
ego lapsus sum, Ep, xiliii. 
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gio’s picture was no doubt originally a type of his bold and 
daring temperament, though in legendary lore it has occa- 
sioned the trarisference to him of the story of Androcles. In 
this respect he resembled his great contemporary, Augus- 
tine, whose unsaintly life cost his mother Monica so many 
prayers and tears. His transgressions, however, appear to 
have been confined to the first period of his youth, and he 
consoles himself by the reflection that they had not extended 
beyond the time of his baptism, which, though his father 
was a Christian, must have been deferred till he was nearly 
entering on manhood. But after this the old Adam often 
rose in rebellion. He has drawn a fearful picture of his own 
struggles with the “innatus medullarum calor” when he had 
embraced the hermit’s life and was dwelling in the desert of 
the Syrian Chalcis. Though he had betaken himself to this 
solitude “ob Gehennze metum,” evil thoughts pursued him 
there ; in imagination he was once more among the luxu- 
rious delights of Rome and hankering for them. He fasted 
for a week at a time, covered himself with sackcloth, and 
dashed himself against the ground. The very walls of his 
cell seemed to him conscious of his unlawful thoughts, and 
he wandered forth into the most savage solitudes. Only 
after days and nights passed in prayer and penance was he 
able to recover his tranquillity, so that visions of surround- 
ing angels took the place of the recollections and desires of 
the world.* Exaggeration is the vice of Jerome’s style, and 
he was especially fluent in vituperation. We may hope, 
therefore, that he has treated himself in these confessions as 
he treated Ruffinus and Pelagius, and that he was not so 
black as he painted himself. 

It would be doing injustice to Jerome, however, to sup- 
pose that his youth was wholly spent in licentious pleasure. 
His father, who appears to have been a wealthy man, disco- 
vering his aptitude for study, sent him from his native place, 
Stridon in Pannonia, to be educated at Rome. Here he was 
the pupil of Donatus,+ the celebrated commentator on Te- 
rence, whose exclamation, Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixere ! 
has been so often repeated by those who found their bright 
thoughts anticipated. At the same time he studied Greek. 





* Ad Eustochium, Ep. xxii., Vol. i. p. 173, ed. 1579, 
+ Ad Pammachium adv. Ruffinum, Vol. ii, p. 300. 
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Of his Sunday occupations he has left an interesting account 
in his commentary on Ezekiel’s Vision of the Temple. 
“When I was a youth at Rome, and engaged in study, I 
used to go with those of the same age and similar pursuits 
on Sundays, to visit the sepulchres of the apostles and the 
martyrs, and frequently to the crypts, which, being exca- 
vated to a considerable depth in the ground, had dead bodies 
interred on each side as you entered. All is so dark as 
almost to fulfil the words of the prophet (Ps. lv. 15), ‘They 
shall go down alive into hell’ Only here and there is the 
darkness relieved by a light from above, seeming more as if 
it came through a chink than a window; and as we ad- 
vanced with slow steps and involved in gloom, Virgil’s 
description occurred to the mind, ‘Horror ubique animos 
simul ipsa silentia terrent.”* There can be no doubt that 
these crypts were the repositories of Christian remains, 
which at a later period obtained the name of catacombs. 
This is, we believe, the first mention of them. The reader 
may wonder how they were connected in Jerome’s mind 
with Ezekiel’s temple. His own explanation is a curious 
specimen of the loose, rambling, uncritical way in which 
he, and the Fathers in general, bring together passages of 
Scripture unconnected with each other or with the author's 
subject. 

“This I say that the reader may understand with what senti- 
ment I view the explanation of Ezekiel’s temple of God, of whom 
it is written, ‘Clouds and darkness are under his feet 7 and again, 
‘Thick darkness is his hiding-place.’ As Moses entered the dark 
cloud, that he might contemplate the mysteries of the Lord, which 
the people, standing at a distance, could not discern, and again 
after forty days their dim eyes could not bear the light of his 
glorified countenance, so it happens to me. When the eye of my 
mind is opened, and I think that I see something, and have laid 
hold of the bridegroom (Cant. iii. 4), and have said, ‘I have found 
him whom my soul loveth, I will hold him fast and not let him 
go,’ forthwith the word of God escapes from me, the bridegroom 
slips from my hands, and I am compelled to exclaim, ‘O the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgments and his ways past finding out !” 


The task which he had undertaken in expounding these 





* He uses the same allusion in the Preface to Daniel: ‘‘ quasi per cryptam 
ambulans, rarum desuper lumen aspicerem.”’ 
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chapters was to shew, against the Jews, that Ezekiel’s temple 
was the church of Christ, and we may well believe that in 
such an exposition he had to find his way by a very scanty 
and dubious light, like that by which he groped through the 
catacombs. 

Of the zeal and success with which Jerome pursued his 
studies at Rome, the numerous classical quotations and 
allusions in his writings are a sufficient proof When his 
education was finished, he travelled into Gaul. His passion 
for books had already begun to shew itself. Finding at 
Treves a copy of a voluminous work of Hilary of Poictiers 
on Synods, he transcribed it with his own hand ;* and wher- 
ever he went, the public libraries, with which the chief 
towns were furnished, were a leading object of his attention. 
Treves, though a Romanized city, as its splendid remains 
prove, retained the Gallic idiom ; and when Jerome visited 
Galatia, and wrote his Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle, 
he could inform his readers that the Galatians, who de- 
scended from the Gauls of Brennus, spoke the same language 
as the people of Treves. In the course of his travels in Gaul, 
he seems to have frequented the schools of rhetoric for which 
it was renowned, and to have imbibed that taste for tumid 
oratory (the Gallicus cothurnus, as he calls it) by which 
they were characterized, and which is so conspicuous in his 
own writings. In Gaul, too, he heard strange tales of a 
barbarous people named Scoti, inhabiting Britain, who had 
realized Plato’s idea of a community of wives, and who lived 
on human flesh.+ In various parts of his writings he shews 
such an intimate acquaintance with the geography of Gaul, 
that it is evident he must have visited all its principal places. 

When he first formed the purpose of devoting himself to 
the monastic life we do not know; he hesitated whether 
to return to Stridon or to settle in Rome for this purpose. 
But he foresaw that in his native place he should be exposed 
to interruption from the neighbourhood of his family ; the 
character of the people was sensual, and their manners 
coarse—“ Deus venter est et indiem et vivitur et sanctior 





* Ad Florentium, i. 53. 
+ ‘** Viderim Scotos (al. Attacottos) gentem Britannicum humanis vesci car- 
nibus ;” but it may be suspected that his syntax is a little confused, and that 
he means to say that he saw the Scoti in Gaul, and was told or read that they 
were cannibals,—Ady, Jovin. lib. ii, 93. 
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est qui ditior ;’ and, worse than all, Lupicinus the priest 
was “the feeble pilot of a leaky ship, a blind man leading 
the blind into the pit.”* Rome had at first sight more 
attraction ; there was a church founded by an apostle, and 
the trophies of apostles and martyrs. But Rome was the 
Babylon of the Apocalypse, the “mulier purpurata,” on 
whose forehead blasphemy was inscribed, and God had said, 
“Come out of her, my people.”+ Besides, how could the 
monastic life be carried on amidst the din and bustle of a 
great city? “You must either admit visitors, or be thought 
proud if you decline ; if you return the visit, you must wait 
at the gilded doors for admission, exposed to the imperti- 
nence of servants.” Long after, in his old age, he gave the 
same advice to Paulinus, the celebrated Bishop of Nola, the 
inventor of church bells. “If,” he said, “you wish to exer- 
cise the office of a presbyter, if the work or honour of the 
bishopric should perchance delight you, live in cities, and 
sacrifice your own soul for the salvation of others; but if 
you wish to be, what your name of monachus implies, a 
solitary, what have you to do amidst the crowds of cities?’ t 
He chose, therefore, the Holy Land as the place in which 
he could exercise the monastic virtues in the highest per- 
fection. It had, no doubt, another attraction for him,—the 
opportunity which it would afford him of visiting the places 
which had been the scene of sacred history. From the 

lowing description which he afterwards gave to Marcella 
of the delight which he anticipated for her in visiting them, 
we may judge how powerfully the prospect of dwelling 
among them would influence him in the choice of his future 
abode. § 

“Will that day come, when we shall enter the cave of the 
Saviour ; weep with his mother and her sister in his sepulchre ; 
kiss the wood of the cross and climb to the Mount of Olives, 
that thence our prayers and thoughts may soar upward with the 
ascending Lord? Shall we see Lazarus come forth in his grave- 
clothes, and the waters of Jordan made purer by the baptism of 
the Lord? Shall we go then to the huts of the shepherds, 





* Ad Chromatium, i. 285. + Ad Marcellam, i. 157. 

t Ep. ad Paulinun, xiii. i. 121. 

§ The epistle (xvii.) is written in the name of two of Jerome’s female dis- 
ciples, Paula and Eustochium, but the style proves plainly that it was indited 
by himself, 
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pray in the mausoleum of David, and see Amos the prophet still 
sounding his shepherd’s horn from the summit of his rock ? 
Shall we see the tents in which Abraham, Isaac and Jacob dwelt 
with their wives, or at least the places where their memories 
remain? Shall we go to Samaria, and see the ashes of John the 
Baptist and Elisha and Obadiah, and enter the caves in which 
the companies of the prophet were sheltered and fed in the times 
of persecution? We will go also to Nazareth and see the place 
which, according to the meaning of the name, is the flower of 
Galilee, and Cana, not far off, where water was turned into wine. 
We will go to Tabor and see the tabernacles of the Saviour, not 
now joined, as Peter once desired, with Moses and Elias, but with 
the Father and the Holy Spirit. Thence we will go to the lake of 
Genezareth and see 5000 and 4000 men fed in the desert with 
five and seven loaves. Nain shall be visited, at whose gate the 
widow’s son was raised, and Hermon and the torrent Endor, 
where Sisera was defeated, and Capharnaum, familiar with the 
mighty works of the Lord.” 


Jerome was probably somewhat more than thirty years 
of age when the great change in his feelings took place 
which decided the colour of his future life. It was quite 
natural that, with his vehement temper, which knew no cold 
medium in love or hate, in self-indulgence or self-denial, 
and pursued with some remorse for his former life, he should 
push the monastic discipline of prayer, fasting and penance 
to its utmost length. He had begun his course of severities 
at Rome, but he was not yet thoroughly weaned from his 
love of the classics. During the fast of Lent he had amused 
himself with reading Plautus, when he fell into a trance 
from feverish weakness; and while those around him deemed 
him dead, and were preparing his funeral, he was carried in 
the spirit before the heavenly tribunal. Being asked what 
he was, he answered, “A Christian ;” but the judge replied, 
“Thou liest ; thou are not a Christian ; thou art a Cicero- 
nian: where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also ;’ and 
commanded him to be scourged. The spirits who stood 
round implored mercy upon him on the ground of his youth, 
and begged that his error might be overlooked, and his full 
sentence not be inflicted unless he again read heathen books. 
Upon his confessing that to have had or read worldly books 
was to deny the Lord, he was dismissed, and came back 
to his sorrowing friends with the marks of the scourge on 
D 
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his shoulder-blades.* There was something evasive in his 
answer, but there can be no doubt that from this time sacred 
literature occupied the chief place in his thoughts. He was 
accompanied to Syria by several friends, who gradually 
dropped off in the devious journey through Thrace and Asia 
Minor, and finally took up his abode in the desert of Chalcis 
between Antioch and the Euphrates. Till this time he 
seems to have been ignorant of Hebrew. In his Preface to 
his Commentary on Obadiah, he tells us that when a youth 
he had fancied himself competent to unfold the mystical 
sense of the prophet, before he understood the literal. He 
had become ashamed of his juvenile performance and meant 
to burn it, when a copy was brought to him by a young 
man from Italy, who praised it highly. Jerome’s remark 
is singularly applicable to those who write commentaries 
on prophecy: “I confess I was astonished, that let a man 
write ever so ill, he finds a reader like himself.” He was 
so ashamed of the praises bestowed on his crude perform- 
ance, that he wrote the learned Commentary which we now 
have. While he was sojourning in the desert, and under- 
going those mental conflicts which we have described before, 
finding that no fasting availed to give him tranquillity of 
mind, he determined to try the sedative effect of learning 
Hebrew, and became the pupil of Barhanina, a converted 
Jew. He may find sympathy perhaps with some of our 
readers when he exclaims, “Quid ibi laboris insumpserim, 
quid sustinuerim difficultatis, quoties desperaverim, quoties- 
que cessaverim et contentione discendi rursus inceperim, 
testis est tam mea qui passus sum quam eorum qui mecum 
duxerunt vitam conscientia; et gratias ago Domino, quod 
de amaro semine literarum dulces fractus carpo.”+ The theo- 
logical student has reason to rejoice with Jerome in the 
good fruits which sprung from this bitter root. With the 
exception of Origen, none of the Christian writers has ren- 
dered such services to biblical criticism ; and time has dealt 
more favourably with him than with Origen, the most pre- 
cious of whose critical works have come down to us only in 
fragments. 

Jerome was at this time only a layman, and though he 





* Ad Eustochium, i. 185. Adv. Ruffin. ii. 309. 
+ Ad Rusticum, i. 45. 
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took priest’s orders at Antioch, being strongly urged to it 
by Paulinus, it was with the express stipulation that he 
should have no cure of souls imposed on him, but be left 
to solitude and study and penance. Beyond the rank of 
priest he never advanced: it is one of the curious ana- 
chronisms of the Italian painters, that they sometimes re- 
present him with the scarlet robes and tasselled hat of a 
cardinal—a dignity and costume not known in the Roman 
Church till a much later age. He had been called from his 
retreat to Antioch by the disputes in the church in that 
city, and he left it to go to Constantinople. His residence 
of three years in that capital of Greek learning had a most 
important influence upon his future labours. Hitherto it 
should seem as if his knowledge of Greek had been limited, 
and his study of the Scriptures more mystical than philo- 
logical. To Gregory of Nazianzus, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, whom he calls his preceptor, “ virum valde eloquen- 
tem et in scripturis apprime eruditum,” he appears to have 
been indebted for sound instruction in sacred criticism.* 
From Constantinople he probably went (the chronology 
of his life is not easily fixed) to Rome, where Pope Da- 
masus made him his confidential secretary, and where the 
fame of his learning, eloquence and orthodoxy, drew to 
him the admiration of some wealthy ladies, who afterwards 
followed him to Palestine. His intimacy with them brought 
upon him some unfounded suspicions ; and on the death of 
Damasus he withdrew from Rome, accompanied by a con- 
siderable body of monks, visiting Cyprus, Alexandria, and 
the monks of the Nitrian Desert, on his way to Palestine. 
At his return to Syria he established himself at Bethlehem. 
He had before been an eremite ; he now became a ccenobite, 
forming there a monastic establishment, to which an inn 
(diversorium) was added, that the pilgrims who flocked 
from all parts might not find themselves in the condition of 
Joseph and Mary when they entered Bethlehem. Jerome’s 
whole property appears to have consisted in his library, 
which he had carried with him in his various removals ; 
and finding himself, as he says, in danger of being in the 
condition of the man in the parable, who began to build 





* Ad Esaiam, cap. 6. From a passage in Jerome’s Epistle to Nepotianus, 
it seems that the ca4B8Baroyv devreporpHroy (Luke vi. 1) was as great a puzzle 
to theologians as it still remains. Gregory evaded his question about its meaning. 
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without counting the cost, he sent his brother to Pannonia, 
to collect what was left of his patrimony, wasted by the 
invasion of the Goths. Monks and pilgrims were not the 
only persons who claimed the hospitality of Bethlehem ; 
every day saw men and women of noble birth and once 
wealthy, arrive, stripped of everything by the barbarians 
who had ravaged Italy and sacked Rome. 

In this latter portion of Jerome’s life, his most important 
biblical works were executed, and it would have been well 
had he confined himself to them. But he could not rest while 
there was a heresy to be refuted ; his controversial style was 
one of concentrated bitterness, and he spared no harshness of 
imputation against his antagonists. The Pelagians threaten- 
ing him with personal violence, he was compelled for some 
time to leave his convent. The keen blade at length wore 
through the scabbard, though the energetic spirit struggled 
manfully against the infirmities of the body. His death took 
place on Sept. 30, A.D. 420. He had been reduced to such 
weakness that he had to raise himself to join in prayer by 
means of a rope fixed to the beam of his cell.* His remains 
were buried at Bethlehem, but (we are told) were conveyed to 
Rome along with the manger-cradle (presepio), the proces- 
sion with which, at Santa Maria Maggiore, on Christmas- 
eve, is well known to sight-seers in that metropolis. If we 
may believe the legend, even after death he continued to 
bear his testimony against heresy. The doctrine of purga- 
tory was called in question, and Jerome, appearing to his 
disciple Eusebius, desired him to bring three bodies of 
men who had lately died to the cave of Bethlehem, and lay 
them on the sackcloth in which the saint had been clothed. 
The unbelievers were invited to be present. Eusebius prayed 
that, through the merits and intercession of Jerome, the souls 
of the dead men might re-enter their bodies and relate their 
experience of the other world. The prayer was granted. 
The men revived, and told the spectators that Jerome had 
conducted them through paradise, purgatory and hell.+ 

Besides the suppression of heresies, which are said to 
have vanished before him, like mists before the sun, two 
subjects engaged Jerome’s most strenuous exertions—the 





* Vita 8. Hieronymi, appended to his works. 
+ Epist. Cyrilli Episcopi Hiersolymitani ad Augustinum, 
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elucidation of Scripture, including its geography, and the 
recommendation of the monastic life and of female celibacy. 
On this latter subject in particular his eloquence is inex- 
haustible. Perhaps the contempt which he shews for the 
conjugal life and its domestic duties may receive some 
explanation from his own early history. The premature 
exhaustion of the springs of natural affection dries and 
hardens ‘the heart, and excessive rigour is the reaction of 
excessive indulgence. Some of his longest and most earnest 
letters, extending indeed into treatises, are designed to dis- 
suade maidens from matrimony or widows from a second 
marriage. His favourite Canticle might have taught him 
to take a more indulgent view of youthful loves ; but the 
bridegroom of the Canticle was to him Christ, and the bride 
the Church. The topic insisted upon in every modern 
address to a female votary about to take the veil, that she 
is to be the spouse of Christ, is a favourite one with Jerome. 
“ Art thou indignant,” he says to a mother, whose daughter 
he supposes to have been persuaded to live a life of virgin- 
ity,* “that she has chosen to be the wife of a King rather 
than of a soldier? She has done you a great kindness. 
You have begun to be the mother-in-law of God.” To 
another he says, “ Your father will grieve that you have no 
children ; Christ will rejoice. You do not belong to him 
to whom you were born, but to him by whom you were 
regenerated.” The tenderest earthly affections are only hin- 
drances to the love of Christ. Paula is praised for turning 
a deaf ear to the entreaties of her daughter that she would 
remain with her till her marriage.t “She knew not that 
she was a mother, that she might prove herself a handmaid 
of Christ.” “Sancta Melania, a truly noble Christian 
woman (with whom may the Lord grant that at the day 
of his coming you and I may have our part), lost two 
sons at once, while the body of her husband was yet warm 
and unburied. What I am about to say is incredible; 
yet before Christ I lie not. Who would not suppose that, 
like one distracted, she would lacerate her bosom, dishevel 
her hair and rend her garments? Not a tear fell; she 
stood unmoved, and throwing herself at the feet of Christ, 





* Ad Eustochium de servanda virginitate. 
+ Ad Paulam de servanda virginitate. 
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she smiled as if she held him in her arms. ‘I shall 
serve thee with less incumbrance, Lord,’ she said, ‘since 
thou hast freed me from so great a burthen.””* Marriage he 
admits as a necessary evil ;— but it is a mark of the Fall, a 
part of the curse which was laid upon the earth for man’s 
disobedience. Ccelibes are so called “quia ccelo digni sunt.” 
(Adv. Jovin. lib. ii) His cautions respecting those maidens 
whom he wished to preserve from the snare of matrimony 
afford us some curious insights into the manners of the age. 
Paula had destined her granddaughter Paula to a convent, 
and Jerome addressed to her widowed mother Leta a long 
epistle respecting her education. To the precepts for her 
elementary instruction, which are little more than a copy 
of Quintilian, the injunction is added, that she should be 
taught to repeat the names of all the prophets and apostles, 
and the entire series of the patriarchs from Adam down- 
wards, according to the genealogies in Matthew and Luke. 
As she grows up, “beware of piercing her ears; paint not 
with ceruse and rouge the cheekst that are destined for 
Christ ; encircle not her neck with jewels and pearls ; dye 
not her hair red and thus prepare the way for the flames 
of hell.” And he enforces his warning by a terrific story 
of a wife who, in obedience to her husband’s wish, bent 
on defeating her purpose of devoting her daughter to a 
virgin life, had made her curl her hair and dress after the 
manner of the world. The following night an angel ap- 
peared in a dream to the mother, and in a threatening voice 
said, “ Hast thou dared to prefer the command of thy hus- 
band to that of Christ, and with thy sacrilegious hands 
touch the head of a virgin of God? Those hands shall 
wither from this moment, and at the end of the fifth month 
thou shalt be conducted to hell” All this St. Jerome assures 
us (and who shall doubt his word?) came true. She was 

* Super obitu Ble sille. 

+ ‘‘Laudo nuptias,” he says; but it is evidently in the depreciatory sense 
of Virgil’s ‘‘ Laudato ingentia rura, exiguum colito.” In his apology to Pam- 
machius, he says, ‘‘ Virginity is gold ; matrimony, silver.” 

t Face-painting is a frequent subject of Jerome’s invective, but the Roman 
ladies lacked the art of face-enamelling, and if they allowed themselves una- 
wares to shed tears, they made furrows in the gypsum. (Ad Marcellam.) The 
Roman matrons were not more willing than those of modern days to grow old. 
Jerome ridicules their attempt, by dress and false hair, to pass for timid maidens 
(trementes virgunculz) in the presence of their granddaughters, 
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penitent, but her penitence was too late, and both her hus- 
band and her sons died. Paula was not to eat with her 
mother and grandfather, lest she should desire their food ; 
while a child she might drink a little wine for her stomach’s 
sake and use the bath, but after that age both were to be 
strictly forbidden.* Of music she was to be kept in utter 
ignorance ; she was not even to know what organs or pipes, 
the lyre or the cithara, were made for. In regard to her 
religious education he directs that her copy of the Scrip- 
tures should be correct and legible, but not gay with gold 
and pictures.t She was to begin with the Psalms; to learn 
wisdom from the Proverbs of Solomon; from Ecclesiastes, 
to trample on the vanities of the world ; from Job, patience. 
From these she was to pass to the Gospels, the Acts and 
the Epistles ; then, returning to the Old Testament, to com- 
mit to memory (not verbally, we presume) the Prophets, 
the Heptateuch (the Pentateuch with Judges and Joshua), 
Kings (including Samuel) and Chronicles, Ezra and Esther, 
Last of all she might take in hand the Song of Songs, being 
by this time prepared not to mistake its spiritual meaning. 
The Apocrypha she was carefully to avoid, at least as a source 
of doctrine. In the midst of the distractions and temptations 
of Rome, he acknowledged that it would be difficult to carry 
out such a scheme of life. Among the dangers of the place 
he reckons, in another epistlet on the same subject, the 
idle members of his own profession, of whom he draws a 
picture which may find its modern antitype. “There are 
some of my order who desire the priesthood and the dia- 
conate, that they may see women with greater freedom. 
All their care is that their garments may be well perfumed 
and their shoes fit neatly; their hair is curled with the 
curling iron, their fingers sparkle with rings, they walk on 





* Jerome pushes his dislike of luxury, as his wont is, to an absurd extreme. 
He praises Paula for knitting her brow when she saw a girl rather elegantly 
dressed (comptiorem) and saying, ‘‘ Munditiam corporis atque vestitus anime 
esse immunditiam,”—‘‘ the purity of the body and dress is the impurity of the 
soul” (i, 233). 

+ He elsewhere inveighs against luxury in MSS. of the Bible. ‘‘ Parchments 
are stained with purple, gold is melted down for letters, MSS. are clothed in 
jewels, while Christ lies naked before the door.” The Codex Argenteus of 
Upsala has silver letters on purple parchment. The MS. of the Gospels which 
belonged to Charles the Bold, and which is or was at Ratisbon, was written in 
golden letters, bound in gold, and set with pearls and precious stones, 


+ Ad Eustochium. 
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tiptoe that they may not splash themselves in the mud. 
When you see such men, think them bridegrooms and not 
clergymen.” He goes on to describe, evidently from the 
life, as a type of his class, an older priest, whose study was 
to win the favour of elderly ladies. “All their study is to 
know the names, houses and characters of matrons. One 
of this class rises in haste with the sun” (visits at Rome 
were really morning calls, beginning with daylight); “he 
makes out a list of his visits, so as to bring them into the 
shortest compass; the importunate old man almost goes 
into the bedchambers of those who are asleep. If he sees 
a cushion, an elegant napkin, he praises it, handles it, 
laments that he wants such an article, and so does not 
obtain it but extorts it; for the women are all afraid to 
offend him. He is the postman of the town ; wherever you 
turn, he is the first man who meets you; when anything 
new is bruited abroad, he is either the author or the exag- 
gerator of the report.” We must remember Jerome's strong 
preference of the monastic over the secular life. 

In these epistles De custodid Virginitatis, many sound 
precepts and salutary cautions are to be found, mixed with 
others which painfully remind us of the strife with nature 
which Jerome’s undertaking involved. In his high estimate 
of the ascetic virtue which he employed so much eloquence 
to recommend, he might plead the authority of St. Paul, 
and he was not the man to modify an apostolic precept, but 
rather to strain it beyond its author's meaning. It was his 
maxim, that the bark of Scripture was splendid, but that 
the sweetness was in the pith; that the shell must be 
cracked to get at the kernel—a true maxim, if the form be 
considered as the shell, and the principle the kernel ; but 
in his view the bark was the literal sense, the pith the 
mystical* The manners of the times no doubt needed a 
corrective ; the Church itself was anything but a model of 
purity and peace. Indeed, although the Church has un- 
questionably had its heroic age, and more than one, its 
golden age, like that of primeval times, always recedes 
before the light of history. And when we ask ourselves 
why Christianity has lost so much of its efficacy in our 





* Ad Paulinum. Totum quod legimus in divinis libris nitet quidem et fulget, 
etiam in cortice, sed dulcius in medulla est. Qui vult edere nucleum frangat 
nucem, 
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times, and why we fall so much below the standard of our 
predecessors, the study of ecclesiastical history will shew 
us that “we do not inquire wisely concerning this matter.” 
We believe that there never was a time when the fruits of 
the gospel were nobler or more abundant than at the pre- 
sent day. Were there nothing else in which we might com- 
pare ourselves advantageously with the early Church, the 
absence of that fierce and persecuting intolerance which then 
prevailed would justify our claim to have made progress in 
the genuine spirit of the gospel. And if the manners of 
Jerome's age were corrupt, would the evil be removed by 
withdrawing the purest spirits from all contact with the 
world? When Christ described his disciples as the salt of 
the earth, he did not mean that it was to be stored up in 
magazines, apart from the mass which needed its influence 
to preserve it from corruption. 

We turn to another branch of Jerome’s correspondence. 
His epistolary commerce was immense, and we are at a loss 
to conceive how he carried it on, along with his labours for 
suppressing heresy and illustrating the Scriptures* He 
tells us that he employed short-hand writers+ (notarii), who 
copied out in long hand what he dictated; but we think 
that, like Julius Cesar, he must have dictated to several at 
once. His reputation for learning and sanctity was great 
throughout Christendom, and ladies of high rank, with that 
propensity to venerate learning and idolize sanctity, which 
has always characterized the more impressible sex, made 
him their oracle. To his cell at Bethlehem came letters 
from all parts, stating scriptural difficulties and seeking 
solutions of them. Sunia and Fretella write to him from 
among the Getz, to ask him to explain to them the discre- 
pancy between the Latin and the Greek Psalter. In his 
reply he enters into the discussion of all the variations which 
they had noted, explains to them the difference between the 
common copies of the Septuagint, which were in many 





* Tante a me simul epistole flagitantur ut si cuncta ad singulos velim scri- 
bere occurrere nequeam.—Ad Paulinum. 

+ These notarii had brought their art to such perfection, according to Martial, 
xiv. 208 (‘*Currant verba licet, manus est velocior illis, nondum lingua suum, 
dextra peregit opus”), that they could take down a speaker’s words before he 
uttered them. We have known some modern reporters exhibit the same dexte- 
rity. 
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places corrupt, and that which was found in the Hexapla, 
which had been translated by him into Latin, and was the 
Psalter used at Jerusalem and in the Eastern churches. And 
he advises that wherever there was a difference between the 
Greek and Latin, the question should be decided by a refer- 
ence to the Hebrew. His answer is full of minute obser- 
vations, which are instructive to the biblical critic at the 
present day. Sunia and Fretella apparently not being He- 
brew scholars, he writes all his quotations in the Roman 
character as well as the Hebrew. To Marcella he explains 
the ten Hebrew names of God; the meaning of Alleluia, 
Amen, Maranatha; and of Selah in the Psalms and Hab. 
iii. 13, if it can be called an explanation to tell her, that it 
marks a break in the composition, and that Origen, Sym- 
machus and Theodotion render it by Diapsalma. It seems 
that some umbrage had been taken at his corresponding 
with women, and he begins his exposition of the 44th (45th) 
Psalm, to Principia, by a defence of himself. “I know, 
Principia, my daughter in Christ, that I am blamed by many 
persons for occasionally writing to women, and preferring 
the weaker sex to the male. I will therefore answer my 
objectors before I enter on my little treatise. I would not 
speak to women, if men addressed questions to me respecting 
the Scriptures.” And he goes on with a string of Scripture 
quotations, shewing how women had fulfilled their duty 
when men had neglected it, or been chosen by Providence 
to receive communications in preference to men. He con- 
cludes with Priscilla, who instructed Apollos, learned and 
eloquent as he was, in the gospel. “If it was no disgrace 
to an apostle to be taught by a woman, why should it be a 
disgrace to me, after having taught men, to teach women 
also? I have touched lightly on these examples, venerable 
daughter, that you might not regret your sex, nor the men 
be conceited of theirs (nec viros nomen suum erigeret).” 
The monk of Bethlehem never appears so amiable as in 
his correspondence with his daughters in Christ. Marcella 
had sent to Paula and Eustochium, and some of the recluse 
maidens of Bethlehem, a present of sackcloth, wax tapers, a 
chair, a chalice and a flyflap, which Jerome acknowledges 
in the following letter, mixing politeness with mystical edi- 
fication. 
“Tn order to console ourselves for the absence of the body by 
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the converse of the mind, each takes the method in which he 
excels: you send me presents; I send you back an epistle of 
thanks, wishing at the same time, since they come from veiled 
virgins, to shew the mystic meaning contained in them. The 
sackcloth is the emblem of prayer and fasting ; the chair inti- 
mates that maidens should keep at home, and not set their feet 
out of doors ; the tapers, that their light should be always burn- 
ing, as if they expected the coming of their Lord. The chalice 
teaches the mortification of the flesh, and a mind always prepared 
for martyrdom. For the cup of the Lord that intoxicateth, how 
excellent is it !* your present of flyflaps to the matrons, small 
things for driving away small things, elegantly expresses the duty 
of speedily extinguishing luxury ; for dead flies spoil the savour 
of sweet ointment. So much for the meaning of your gifts as 
applied to the virgins and the matrons. To me also they have 
an application, but by way of contraries. To sit in a chair suits 
idle men ; to lie on sackcloth, a penitent ; to keep cups is allowed 
to drunkards ; and those who from an evil conscience are haunted 
by terrors in the night may be glad to light a waxen taper.” 


Eustochium had sent him on St. Peter’s day (June 29), 
along with a letter, a present of a pair of bracelets, pigeons, 
a basket of cherries, and a cake made of honey and pepper.t 
He accepts them graciously as “parva specie sed caritate 
magna,” and proceeds to allegorize them. Honey was for- 
bidden to be offered in sacrifice (Levit. ii. 11); she had 
done well to temper its sweetness with a certain biting 
quality ; “apud Deum enim nihil voluptuosum, nihil tan- 
tum suave placet, nisi in se habet mordacis aliquid verita- 
tis.” God had placed bracelets on the arms of Jerusalem 
(Ezek. xvi. 11). Baruch received an epistle from Jeremiah ; 
the Holy Spirit descended as a dove. He was rather em- 
barrassed by the cherries, seeing the fruit is nowhere men- 
tioned in Scripture, but he finds an emblem of maiden 
modesty in their blushing cheeks, and for the basket there 





* An allusion to Ps. xxiii. (xxii.) 6. But Jerome has not observed his own 
rule of following the Hebrew, which reads, ‘‘My cup runneth over.” The 
LXX. have, rd rornpidy cov peSioxoy we kparioroy; and the Vulgate, 
**Calix meus inebrians quam preclarus est.” It is a strange perversion to 
apply this passage to martyrdom. The same translation is given in the Version 
of the Psalms which he made for the use of Sophronius, who had been embar- 
rassed in his disputations with a Jew, from not knowing what was the Hebrew 
reading. 

+ This combination in ancient confectionery will not surprise a German, who 
is familiar with pfefferkuchen, nor the reader of the Arabian Nights who remem- 
bers the pepper in Bedreddin Hassan’s cream tarts, 
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is a type in Jeremiah’s vision of the figs. The memory 
which furnishes him on all occasions with scriptural quo- 
tations, and the ingenuity with which he misapplies them, 
is wonderful. 

But by far the most interesting of all Jerome's epistles, 
are those in which he replies to the questions, which his 
female votaries had propounded to him, respecting difficult 
passages in the New Testament. We propose to devote the 
remainder of our space to a notice of some of them, both as 
illustrative of the mental state of those who were embarrassed 
by the difficulties, and the manner in which they are met by 
the most learned theologian of his age. The temper in which 
Jerome receives the suggestion of their difficulties is also 
remarkable. The lion of the Church sheathes his claws in 
velvet, and the roar which carried terror to the hearts of 
heretics is softened to the notes of the dove. Marcella, 
whom we have mentioned before, proposes five questions to 
him, one relating to a discrepancy in the evangelists, John 
representing our Saviour as saying to Mary Magdalene, 
“Touch me not, for I have not yet ascended to my Father,” 
while Matthew (xxviii) says that the women, among whom 
Mary Magdalene was included, “held him by the feet.” 
Jerome gives various answers. In the narrative of John, 
Mary takes him for the gardener, and not as yet believing 
in the resurrection and still seeking the living among the 
dead, she was justly forbidden to touch our Lord. Mary, 
therefore, may not have been included among the women 
who believed him to have ascended to his Father and fell 
at his feet. Or if in one Gospel she is said to have touched 
him, and in another not to have touched him, she may at 
first have been repelled as unbelieving and afterwards ad- 
mitted as believing; just as we reconcile Matthew and 
Luke, one of whom represents both the thieves as blas- 
pheming, the other makes one of them to have confessed 
Christ. 

Algasia, a noble lady, had sent him a letter from the fur- 
thest part of Gaul on the shores of the ocean, by Apode- 
mius, who made a pilgrimage to Bethlehem that he might 
there be filled with the bread of life. Jerome compares her 
to the Queen of Sheba, who came from the ends of the earth 
to hear the wisdom of Solomon ; not, indeed, that he laid 
claim to be Solomon; but she was a queen ; for no mortal sin 
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reigned in her body (Rev. i. 5, 6); she had turned to the Lord 
with all her heart, and saba in Hebrew means turning. Yet 
he wonders why, when she had near at hand a learned priest, 
Aletius, so competent to solve her questions, she should 
leave the waters of Siloe that go softly, for the turbid stream 
of Sihor. Compliments being over, he proceeds to business. 
One of Algasia’s questions was, How could John the Bap- 
tist send his disciples to Jesus, to ask whether he was the 
Christ, when he had already called him the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world? Jerome says that 
he had already answered the question in his Commentary on 
Matthew, which he perceives Algasia did not possess, and 
gives her a summary of it. John, he says, sent his disciples 
not for his own conviction, but theirs; and when he asks, 
“ Art thou he who should come, or are we to expect ano- 
ther?” he foresaw his own descent to Hades, and wished to 
know whether Jesus also was to come thither, or whether 
it were impious to suppose this of the Son of God, and he 
would send another. A third question relates to Matthew 
xxiv. 19, a passage so plain that one would have thought 
that Algasia could not have needed a commentary, nor 
Jerome have perverted the sense. Yet so he has done. 
Some think, he says, that it refers to the siege of Jerusalem, 
and that the disciples were to pray that as little hardship 
as possible might attend their flight. But he takes the 
abomination of desolation to be Antichrist ; the mountains 
to which those in Judza were to flee were the mountains 
to which the Psalmist (cxxi.) lifted up his eyes, “the hills 
whence help cometh.” The év yaorpi éxovoa xa Syralove 
are those whose virtue is yet in embryo or in infancy, and 
might prove abortive or perish untimely under the wintry 
blast of persecution. 

Algasia had been perplexed, as many a reader has since 
been, by the parable of the Unjust Steward. Jerome felt 
it to be difficult of explanation, and would gladly have 
availed himself of the aid of Origen and Didymus, but 
either they had not written upon it, or time had not spared 
their work. His own exposition is as follows: “If the 
dispenser of the unjust mammon is praised by his master 
because he had prepared justice for himself by means 
of injustice, and the master who had suffered loss praises 
him because he had acted prudently for himself though 
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fraudulently for his master, how much more will Christ, 
who can suffer no loss, and is prone to clemency, praise his 
disciples if they are merciful towards those who shall believe 
in him!” connecting this parable with the petition in the 
Lord's Prayer, “Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.” The explanation is not very clear, but it is better 
than that which he quotes from Theophilus Antiochenus. 
He understands the steward to be St. Paul, who had been 
educated to be a dispenser of the Law, and afterwards aban- 
doning it, and wishing to procure himself a home among 
the Christians, proclaims relaxation of legal strictness to 
both Gentiles and Jews, though in lesser measure to the 
latter, the Gentiles having their debt of a hundred measures 
reduced by one-half; the Jews, who had been fed by God’s 
wheat, obtaining a reduction only of a fifth. The difficulty 
of the parable has been created by the unwillingness of 
commentators to admit, that our Saviour could have advised 
his disciples to use wealth acquired by unjust means, for 
the purpose of securing an interest in the future kingdom 
of heaven, as if this were a mean and unworthy motive. 
This, however, is the only interpretation which the words 
philologically admit ;* and it cannot be denied that the 
hope of reward is repeatedly held out in the Gospels as a 
motive to virtue. What this reward was to be is a question 
which cannot be settled, till another has been answered, 
What was the precise nature of the anticipated kingdom of 
heaven ?—it was certainly something more than the consci- 
ousness of having done right. Another of Algasia’s ques- 





* Wetstein has brought together a number of passages to prove that ‘‘ the 
mammon of unrighteousness” means “‘ fallacious riches which do not make that 
return to their possessor which they promised.” But if they are examined, 
none of them will be found to justify this rendering, which besides is inappro- 
priate to the connection, though it would have suited very well the parable of 
the rich man, who thought he had much goods laid up for many years. The 
steward made a wise use of his unrighteous dealing ; it is not intimated that 
the tenants shut their doors against him when he was put out of the steward- 
ship. Without adopting M. Renan’s extreme opinions of our Lord’s hostility 
to riches, we think that in his view ‘‘ worldly gain” and ‘‘mammon of un- 
righteousness” were nearly synonymous, Jerome's words, ‘‘Pulchre dixit de 
iniquo mammona : omnes enim divitie de iniquitate descendunt” (Ad Hedibiam), 
do not incorrectly express our Lord’s view of riches, as they were acquired and 
used by his contemporaries. And this should be our guide in interpreting his 
words. The commentator goes beyond his office when he endeavours to recon- 
cile them with absolute truth, and give them a sense applicable to all ages and 
all conditions of society. 
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tions related to the apparent discrepancy between the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, in which the apostle seems to 
expect that the coming of the Lord should be in their life- 
time and his, and the Second, in which it is announced that 
a great defection (arocracia) must first take place. This 
defection he explains to be the falling off of the nations 
from Rome; the mystery of iniquity already at work was 
the enormity of Nero’s reign, preparing that event, the neces- 
sary precursor of the appearance of Antichrist. But he does 
not explain how the dissolution of the Roman empire was 
to let in Antichrist, nor touch the great difficulty of the pas- 
sage, the apparent change in the apostle’s view between the 
time of writing the two Epistles. 

Marcella asks whether during the forty days which in- 
tervened between the resurrection and the ascension, our 
Lord was in heaven or on earth, or whether he secretly 
returned from one to the other. Jerome replies, “If you 
consider that the Lord was he who says of himself, ‘Do I 
not fill heaven and earth,’ and of whom the prophet says, 
‘Heaven is my throne and the earth my footstool,’ you will 
at once perceive that even before the resurrection God the 
Word so dwelt in the body of the Lord, that he was every- 
where at once, and that during the forty days he was at 
once with the apostles, and with the Father and the angels, 
and in the uttermost parts of the sea.” Something of the 
same answer is given to Hedibia, who had asked for an 
explanation of the passage in Matthew (xxvi. 29) in which 
our Lord speaks of drinking of the fruit of the vine in the 
kingdom of his Father. Jesus is himself the guest and the 
feast, he who eats and he who is eaten ; we drink his blood, 
and every day in his sacrifices we drink new wine in the 
kingdom of his Father. The same lady asks, How could 
the Holy Spirit be given at Pentecost, when, according to 
John, Christ had given it to his apostles before? His 
answer is, that there are degrees—that it was given par- 
tially at first and fully afterwards. Another question of 
Hedibia, respecting the discrepancy between Matthew and 
John, the former saying that Jesus rose vespere sabbati, 
and the latter mane, brings out a remarkable statement on 
Jerome’s part. “Mihi videtur Mattheum, qui Hebraico 
sermone evangelium conscripsit, non tam vespere dixisse 
quam sero, et eum qui interpretatus est non sero interpre- 
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tatum esse sed vespere.” This is a bold, but not a very 
critical expedient for getting rid of the difficulty. We are 
thankful, however, to Hedibia for having been the means of 
eliciting from Jerome this testimony to the Hebrew original 
of Matthew, as by another, his acknowledgment that the last 
eleven verses of Mark were wanting in the most correct MSS. 

To Fabiola we are indebted for having called forth by an 
inquiry his work on the forty-two stations or encampments 
of the Exodus. With geographical notices of great value he 
joins everywhere the mystical sense. The number of the 
stations corresponds with that of the thrice fourteen gene- 
rations from Adam to Christ ; the twelve fountains of Elim 
with the twelve apostles ; the seventy palms with the seventy 
disciples, and so on, with a wonderful display of wasted 
ingenuity, to Abelsetim, “the mourning of thorns,” the 
thorns which choke the word and render it unfruitful, the 
thorn which tormented the Psalmist.* Marcella and Ana- 
psychia consult him upon a question much debated in the 
Church, the manner in which human souls were produced, 
—whether they descend from heaven, as Pythagoras and 
the Platonists and Origen taught; or are a portion of the 
Divine Substance, as the Stoics, Manichzans and heretical 
Priscillianists said ; or are kept in store (in thesauro habe- 
antur) by God, “the silly opinion of some ecclesiastics ;” or 
‘are created every day, according to Christ’s declaration, 
“My Father worketh until now and I work” (John v. 17). 
He excuses himself from answering the question, by the 
disturbance of his studies through the invasion of the bar- 
barians, and refers them to a former work of his own in 
answer to Ruffinus, and to Augustine, the holy and learned 
Bishop. These inquiries betoken a thoughtful and reverent 
study of the Scriptures on the part of Jerome’s female cor- 
respondents, who were generally of high rank and noble 
descent. We are reminded of the state of theological learn- 
ing among the noble ladies of England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, described by Nicholas Udall as “so thoroughly expert 
in Holy Scriptures, that they were able to compare with the 
best writers, as well in endictyng and pennyng godly and 
fruicteful traictises, to the enstruction and edifying of whole 





* Ps, xxxii. 4. In the Vulgate, ‘‘conversus sum in #rumna mea, dum con- 
figitur spina.” Here again Jerome has neglected the Hebrew, which is ‘‘ My 
moisture is turned into the drought of summer,” to follow the Septuagint. 
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realms in the knowledge of God, as in translatyng good 
bokes out of Latin and Greek into Englishe, for the use and 
commoditee of such as are rude and ignorant of the said 
tongues.” 

The question once so fiercely debated between Protestants 
and Catholics, De Usu Patrum, may be answered without 
much difficulty as regards Jerome. He is not to be used as 
a model of Christian temper, or a pattern of Christian morals, 
or a sound interpreter of Scripture, or an authority in matters 
of faith. But if his title of Saint be somewhat questionable, 
his place among the Doctors is in the highest seat, or at all 
events on the highest bench. We cannot but admire the 
unconquerable energy with which he pursued his biblical 
labours, with failing sight,* amidst bodily infirmities, per- 
sonal privations and public calamity. Without these labours 
sacred criticism would have wanted some of its most precious 
materials. The production of an entire translation of the 
Bible from the original+ is a stupendous work, on which a 
lifetime might not unprofitably have been spent, yet it is only 
a small part of his multifarious productions. As a critic we 
owe him the greatest obligations ; as a commentator he is 
often a most fallacious guide. His fallacies may be traced 
to two erroneous principles, both springing from the same 
root—the assumption that every word in the Bible proceeded 
from the immediate inspiration of God, that it must conse- 
quently be worthy of its Author, and perfectly and infallibly 
true. The school in which he had been trained, that of 
classical philology, is the very best for forming a sound 
biblical scholar. It was this training which made Erasmus 
and Grotius so far surpass their predecessors; it is by 
applying to the Scriptures the common-sense principles of 
classical philology, that Jowett has produced that Essay 
which is the Novum Organum of biblical interpretation. t 


* Ad Ezech. Com. par. 7. He complains specially of the difficulty of finding 
leisure for study by day, or reading Hebrew by candle-light. 

+ The Vulgate is commonly said to represent this translation from the He- 
brew (Smith’s Dict. of Biography, art. Hieronymus) ; but a comparison of the 
two texts will shew how much more close is its relation to the Septuagint. 
Indeed, we doubt Jerome’s having translated the whole of the Old Testament 
from the Hebrew. He certainly compared the Hebrew with the Septuagint in 
the books of which he published Commentaries, and often gives in parallel 
columns a Latin translation of both. 

t We do not mean that the principles of that Essay are absolutely new— 
neither was the inductive philosophy. They have long been familiar to many 
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But simply to interpret the letter of the Old Testament would 
seem to Jerome a very unsatisfactory discharge of his duty. 
Both Jews and Christians had long been in the habit of giving 
its histories an allegorical or mystical or prophetical meaning, 
over and above what lay on the surface. The literal truth of 
many things revolted them ; others seemed much too trivial 
to call for the interposition of the Spirit, unless some spiri- 
tual meaning could be elicited from them. “Does God care 
about oxen,” Jerome asks, “or the right shoulder and the 
breast of the sacrifices which are ordered to be given to the 
priests?” and proceeds to assign the spiritual significance of 
each of them: the breast is the seat of pure thoughts, know- 
ledge of the law, sound doctrine ; the arm denotes good works 
and strenuous resistance to the devil. And so reasons are 
assigned for the whole ritual of sacrifice and every particular 
in the dress of the priests. He evidently felt that unless 
these things had a spiritual meaning it was unworthy of 
God to prescribe rules about them. St. Paul, it is true, 
occasionally indulges in allegorical interpretations ; but St. 
Paul was not writing a commentary, nor does he descend to 
such childish displays of ingenuity. The literal historical 
sense is treated by Jerome, in the same depreciatory way, in 
the Preface to the account of the forty-two stations. “Let 
Jewish boys, who must still be fed on milk, read about the 
fleshly Pharaoh, and the Red Sea, and the manna, like 
coriander-seed, and understand everything in a bodily sense, 
the leprosy of houses and garments, and the piercing the 
Hebrew servant's ear ;” and he goes on to explain that 
Pascha, meaning passage, may be applied to us who in our 
transit to better things leave the darkness of Egypt.* Com- 
mentators still cling to these double senses and mystical 
meanings ; but till Scripture is admitted to have one mean- 
ing, and its interpretation ceases to be considered as a spe- 
cial art, instead of removing the veil from its face, they will 
be investing it with a disguise.t 





of our readers in theory and practice. But the clearness with which they are 
set forth in it, joined to the station and character of the author, will make a 
return to the old methods impossible, on the part of any one who aspires to the 
reputation of a biblical scholar. 

* Ad Fabiolam, Ep. exxvii. 

+ Usque hodie in lectione veteris Testamenti super faciem Moysis velamen 
positum est; cum autem conversi fuerimus ad Dominum, aufertur velamen, 
occidens litera moritur, vivificans spiritus concitatur.—Ad Paulinum. 
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_ Equally fruitful of misapplied labour and ingenuity has 

been the assumption, that, the Bible being strictly and lite- 
rally the word of God, there can be no discrepancies in it, 
especially that an apostle cannot differ from an apostle, or 
an evangelist from an evangelist. The difficulties created 
by this assumption are strikingly seen in the questions 
addressed to Jerome by his female correspondents and his 
answers to them. A fresh embarrassment has been created 
in modern times by the discoveries of science, and the 
necessity of reconciling them with the language of Scrip- 
ture. Both, it is said, are the voice of God, and they must 
be in harmony. And how is it sought to produce this har- 
mony, when the voice of Science cannot be stifled? Stones 
of stumbling lie everywhere in the commentator’s path, and 
with desperate effort, oxnperrdpevoc yepoly re rooiv re, he en- 
deavours to roll them away; but they return upon him by 
their inherent weight. 

When shall we see a Commentary, neither dogmatic nor 
apologetic, but simply and honestly exegetic? It would 
be a fitting complement to a Revised Translation. We fear 
such a mode of execution is not to be looked for in the 
Commentary recently announced, with such a display of 
ecclesiastical dignities and academical distinctions. 





IlIl.—THEODORE PARKER. 


Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, Minister of 
the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, Boston. By 
John Weiss. Two vols. 8vo. London: Longman, Green, 
Longman and Roberts. 1863. 


THEODORE PARKER has unhappily fallen into unskilful and 
idolatrous hands. His biographer ought to have been able to 
harmonize the many-sided man, who was wanting in no 
faculty and in no perception necessary to spiritual complete- 
ness, but whose passionate, picturesque and rhetorical tem- 
perament rarely permitted him to be a whole man at any one 
moment. By qualifying one of his deliverances of himself by 
another, one of his moods by another, it might have been 
shewn, without straining, that the circle of his nature andeven 
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of his convictions was full, though the illuminated points ap- 
peared in succession and did not flow into one ring of light. 
With as many facets as a diamond he was at one, not only 
with himself, but with the religious life around him, which 
he deemed so foreign, to a far greater extent than he knew. 
His biographer, instead of contributing to exhibit this real 
harmony by blending his qualities, has only painfully sharp- 
ened all the angles. Mr. Weiss has given us a number of views 
of Theodore Parker in convex mirrors, and unwittingly at the 
same time a good many portraits of himself as exaggerated 
reflections of his great original. A friend once told us of 
his being present at Hatton church when the lawn sleeves 
of the Bishop of Meath awed the minds of the simple vil- 
lagers. Dr. Parr, in a flurry of delight, proud of a great 
dignitary, prouder still that the Bishop was his pupil, after 
shewing him to the pulpit himself, pompously bowing to 
the ground, took his place for the sermon in the reading- 
desk directly under, and as often as the Bishop said any- 
thing that had any point in it Parr started from his seat, 
looked round upon the congregation, and emphasized the 
remark by a great thump upon the cushion. Mr. Weiss 
has placed himself under Theodore Parker’s mighty rostrum, 
and has given us what fell thence in no softened echoes, 
but rather with violent screams of sympathy. He says in 
one place, in that strange style which Americans mistake 
for eloquence, that Parker’s “hand, which could crush as 
with the weight of many tons, could descend, if needful, 
with a touch soft as unspoken feeling.” We could wish 
that the touches of Mr. Weiss’s hand all through this bio- 
graphy, in emphasizing characteristic points, had borne a 
still nearer resemblance to unspoken feeling. The style of 
these volumes is indeed so grotesque and extravagant, not- 
withstanding many signs of unquestionable power, as pain- 
fully to disturb our sympathy even with their subject, whose 
own more than occasional offences of this kind seem always 
returning upon us in magnified forms. We will dismiss 
this disagreeable matter by a few specimens, taken almost 
at random, of this monstrously ambitious style, whose force 
lies in the use of violent figures, always offensive from their 
unsuitableness, and very often effectually concealing the 
writer’s meaning. For instance, what exactly is the inter- 
pretation of this? “An itinerant vendor of the gospel, com- 
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monly called a candidate, is not a beautiful or heroic per- 
sonage. Men hang his presageful heart on the hooks of 
their parochial steelyards, and narrowly scrutinize the figures. 
He pockets his presage, and it makes no difference in the 
weight.” The youngest admirer of Theodore Parker on this 
side the Atlantic, of either sex, could not use these words, 
though we are told that they have been spoken of him “at 
home and abroad, in various tongues,’—if various tongues 
means various languages, and not various styles of speech, 
we enter a disclaimer :—“ He was healthy as immortality ; 
he was as unconventional as a period of revolution always 
must be—a strong soil full of seeds; the more you till it, 
the better it nods with wheat and corn and all the substan- 
tial elements of human food.” Mr. Weiss is as much at 
ease in the use of homely as of heavenly figures. Not many 
pages after the description “healthy as immortality,” he 
says, in a style of rather strong contrast, “that Mr. Parker 
was healthily built, within and without, open to the air and 
sun, with no uncanny corners to catch dirt and vermin, and 
not a single rat-hole in the whole house. He shrank from 
vicious and slatternly habits, but knew perfectly well that 
he had neither.” His reverence for human nature, his will- 
ingness to honour all men in accrediting them with any 
good thing he discovered in himself, is thus expressed : 
“Whenever he found a truth, he placed it in the glittering 
row which sits upon the rugged forehead of human kind: 
there it looked handsomer to him than in esthetic and 
transcendental cabinets. For all things look best where 
they belong.” 

But we should have willingly left Mr. Weiss to his own 
style of writing, duly recognizing his always noble appre- 
ciation of sterling truth and qualities, and the often rich and 
vigorous language of his “endorsement,” to use an expres- 
sion of his own, if, whilst occasionally disfiguring his subject, 
he had given us the means of collecting, without infinite 
pains, a clear and orderly-developed image for ourselves. 
But unluckily this is not the case. The confusion of this 
book it is impossible to describe. Neither chronological 
order, nor any other order, is consistently observed. On 
what principle the Correspondence is arranged, no divining 
power at our command can discover. Years, persons and 
subjects are intermingled as if taken out of a paper-basket 
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that had served Mr. Parker for all the days of his life A 
letter to a friend follows another letter to the same friend, 
and the last letter bears an earlier date than the first. 
Scraps of journals are separated from other scraps by scraps 
of letters connected with them, apparently, by neither time, 
person, place or thing. An attempt is made to group the 
materials according to the various aspects of his work and 
thought, and the consequence is that the story of his life is 
not simply and consecutively told, and the formation of his 
character is not represented synchronously with himself, but 
by most perplexing contributions from all periods,—often 
by letters and passages of journals from which the features 
of his mind and action are most imperfectly collected, 
because there is no clear statement, in the way of narrative, 
of what the circumstances were under which he was acting. 
We cannot occupy space by substantiating all this ; but, as 
an example, here are two passages, both perhaps worthy of 
being preserved, following one another immediately on the 
same page, one from a journal of 1851, the other from a 
sermon of 1848. Why are they brought together in what 
is called a Life and Correspondence ? 

1851. “I am astonished at the boldness of Americans in 
passing judgment on works of the fine Arts. I once rode in a 
hack with an American, aged 21, through the Via Condotti: we 
passed a shop whose windows were full of cameos. My compa- 
nion put his glass up to his eye, squinted at them, and said, 
‘Poor things, by Jove!’ Since then it has not astonished me to 
hear the most sweeping judgments from Americans—especially 
women—on painting, sculpture, &c. It is not at all necessary 
for the critic to know anything about art, or to have any feeling 
for nature, only to have insolence and a tongue.” 

1848. “Who has not seen some man of unbalanced mind, 
intellectual always, but spiritual never ; heady but not hearty ; 
roving from church to church ; now Trinitarian, then Unbeliever, 
then Universalist, Unitarian, Catholic, everything by turns but 
nothing long; seeking rest by turning perpetually over, and 
becoming at last a man having experienced many theologies, but 
never religion ; not a Christian, but only a verbal index of Chris- 
tianity—a commonplace-book of theology? Such a man runs 
from church to church, in his belief, only as a stone runs down- 
hill, and for the same reason, because its centre of gravity is not 
supported.” 


But enough of fault-finding with the frame in which are 
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preserved to us so many rich fragments of “Thought and 
Life ;” now for our own task with Mr. Weiss’s help, and with 
due gratitude for it, notwithstanding the grudge that more 
of his skill or pains would have made our labour light. 

Theodore Parker was the youngest of eleven children, 
the last of a long family, proverbially the genius. He was 
born at Lexington, Massachusetts, in a house which his 
family had occupied and owned for a century, on the 24th 
of August, 1810, when his father was above fifty, and his 
mother was forty-seven years old. His parents were grave, 
earnest and deep-hearted, full of love and solicitude for 
their children, combining a life of toil with intelligence, 
piety and culture. His father reminds us of the father of 
Burns, well acquainted with ordinary books, with a large 
faculty of thought, weighty and commanding in character. 
He worked a small farm with the help of his children, 
devoting much of his own time to the mechanical arts 
needed by himself and his neighbours. His mother, he 
tells us himself, “ was imaginative, delicate-minded, poetic, 
yet a very practical woman ; far-sighted, and so nice in 
her perceptions and judgments that it used to startle me 
sometimes in the body, and does now as I think of it. She 
took great pains with the religious training of her children, 
but cared little for doctrines ; no bigotry, no cant, no fear. 
Religion was love and good works.” If what he says of 
her is strictly true, and not the colouring of his own 
imaginative tenderness, his temperament must have been 
derived from her, and his latest theology had its natural 
spring in his childhood, its nourishment from his mother’s 
breast. 

“T have known few in whom the religious instincts were so 
active and so profound, and who seemed to me to enjoy so com- 
pletely the life of God in the soul of man. To her the Deity 
was an Omnipresent Father, filling every point of space with His 
beautiful and loving presence. She took a deep and still delight 
in silent prayer :—of course it was chiefly the more spiritual 
part of the Old Testament and New Testament that formed her 
favourite reading ; the dark theology of the times seems not to 
have blackened her soul at all. She took great pains with the 
moral culture of her children—at least with mine.” 


The late-born child was an object of great interest to the 
large household, among whom was an aged grandmother, 
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more than eighty at the time of his birth; and when he 
was dying at Rome, he jots down, among the vivid impres- 
sions of his earliest years, that it was part of his childish 
business to carry drink twice a day to this venerable lady, 
who sat in an upper chamber, and that it was “flip” in 
cool weather, and in spring and summer was “toddy or 
punch.” His young life was free and healthy, full of food 
for observation ; in winter, when the snow was everywhere, 
ranging in brown home-spun petticoats between the kitchen, 
the work-shop and the barn, or, with no petticoats at all 
and only his night-shirt on, taking a run or a roll among 
the snow; in spring, summer and autumn, enjoying the 
fields, the rocks, the flowers, the breath of nature, the 
clouds, the light and the sky, with that musing trance of 
an imaginative childhood which, as it is untroubled by 
the sense of responsibility, no after bliss recalls. The child 
was father of the man. He was as sturdy as he was 
susceptible. His first protest against what appeared spiri- 
tual unrealities was given at the age of two years and a 
half It was injudicious to have put off so long the baptism 
of so precocious a thinker. A rationalist in petticoats is a 
very difficult person to deal with. “As the water was 
sprinkled on his head, he entered his first protest against 
ceremonies by lustily fighting off the clergyman, and ejacu- 
lating, ‘Oh, don’t!’ His curiosity about the whole affair 
did not speedily die out, and as he was always terrible for 
asking ‘Why?’ except when asked to do something for 
love, he ‘wanted to know’ about being wetted, and what 
object the participators had in view.” But the heart of the 
child, if not very respectful to ceremonies, was fearfully 
and wonderfully made in its openness to God. The religious 
sense, the spiritual experience of a soul four years old, is 
sufficient to explain and justify the natural and intense 
dislike of his maturity for the theory of authoritative reve- 
lations, authenticated by external evidences, in regard to all 
those primary matters on which he knew beforehand that 
the Father himself speaks to His children. Surely the key 
to much of his immediate, independent theology, of what he 
delighted to call the Absolute Religion, as well as to much of 
his over-jealous anger for God, of his too vehement scorn 
and impatience with those who, perhaps by some necessity 
of their own nature, would make spiritual knowledge de- 
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pendent on outward authority and hearsay evidence, is to 
be found in this record of his childhood. 

“When a little boy in petticoats in my fourth year, one fine 
day in spring my father led me by the hand to a distant part of 
the farm, but soon sent me home alone. On the way I had to 
pass a little ‘ pond-hole’ then spreading its waters wide ; a rhodora 
in full bloom, a rare flower in my neighbourhood, and which grew 
only in that locality, attracted my attention and drew me to the 
spot. I saw a little spotted tortoise sunning himself in the 
shallow water at the root of the flaming shrub. I lifted the stick 
I had in my hand to strike the harmless reptile ; for though I 
had never killed any creature, yet I had seen other boys out of 
sport destroy birds and squirrels and the like, and I felt a dis- 
position to follow their wicked example. But all at once some- 
thing checked my little arm, and a voice within me said, clear 
and loud, ‘Jt is wrong!’ I held my uplifted stick in wonder at 
the new emotion, the consciousness of an involuntary but inward 
check upon my actions, till the tortoise and the rhodora both 
vanished from my sight. I hastened home and told the tale to 
my mother, and asked what was it that told me it was wrong? 
She wiped a tear from her eye with her apron, and taking me in 
her arms, said, ‘Some men call it Conscience, but I prefer to call 
it the voice of God in the soul of man. If you listen and obey 
it, then it will speak clearer and clearer, and always guide you 
right ; but if you turn a deaf ear or disobey, then it will fade 
out little by little, and leave you all in the dark and without a 
guide. Your life depends on heeding this little voice.’ She went 
her way, careful and troubled about many things, but doubtless 
pondered them in her motherly heart ; while I went off to wonder, 
and think it over in my poor, childish way. But I am sure no 
event in my life has made so deep and lasting an impression on 
me.” 

We cannot feel surprised to find him afterwards, in one 
of his sermons, accounting for his religious views in this 
way: 

“ Religion was the inheritance my mother gave me in my birth 
—dgave me in her teachings. Many sons have been better born 
than I, few have had so good a mother. I mention these things 
to shew you how I came to have the views of Religion that I have 
now. My head is not more natural to my body—has not more 
grown with it than my religion out of my soul and with it. 
With me religion was not carpentry, something built up of dry 
wood, from without ; but it was growth—growth of a germ in 
my soul.” ; 
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Is there not a constitutional difference in the spiritual 
sensibility of different persons, and does not this account 
for the different religious needs of men? Are there not 
children who have no experience of an inward voice speak- 
ing to them, of mysterious yet distinct visitations of the 
living God,—who are neither awed nor prompted, abashed, 
withheld, or encouraged from within,—whose religious 
growth does not seem to be the sprouting of a natural germ, 
not education but instruction——upon whom duty, truth, 
reverence, obedience, justice and mercy, have to be carefully 
enforced, line upon line, and precept upon precept? Are 
there not those to whom, in their course of nature, personal 
communion with the Spirit of God comes so late, that if 
the circumstances have been unfavourable to its opening 
the door of direct intercourse seems absolutely closed? Did 
Theodore Parker too violently assume that the natural spi- 
ritual susceptibility of every man from childhood up was, 
or might have been, the same as his own? Did he there- 
fore overlook the necessity to some natures of an external, 
dogmatic and preceptive religious teaching, which his own 
responsive heart did not equally require? By generalizing 
from his own temperament, was he not betrayed into some 
injustice towards those, in the pulpit and out of it, with 
whom the beginnings of the higher life are ethical and 
rational, through the understanding and the conscience,— 
the affections and the spirit catching the flame later, a 
pyramid of fire? And have not these broadly-based natures 
been some of the mightiest heroes of God? We admit 
that Theodore Parker’s spiritual childhood is the normal, 
natural and happy opening of the religious life of man ; 
Christ has left no possibility of doubt upon the naturalness 
of religion to a little child. At the same time, through, 
perhaps, the mysterious law that visits the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, this early susceptibility does not 
always appear; with some the soul awakens late, and yet 
its late awakening does not diminish the glory of its full 
day ; with some of the greatest saints of God self-sacrificing 
piety has been the latest flight of the spirit from a large 
worldly experience. Theodore Parker’s account of the uni- 
form joy and clearness of his own religious temperament 
shews the origin of his somewhat resentful impatience, as 
though they were blindfolding themselves, towards those 
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who were dull of heart and slow to believe what to him 
was the light that lighteth every man who cometh into the 
world. 


“T have swam in clear waters all my days ; and if sometimes 
they were a little cold, and the stream ran adverse and something 
rough, it was never too strong to be breasted and swam through. 
From the days of earliest childhood, when I went stumbling 
through the grass, ‘as merry as a May bee,’ up to the gray- 
bearded manhood of this time, there is none but has left me 
honey in the hive of Memory that I may now feed on for present - 
delight. When I recall the years of boyhood, youth, early man- 
hood, I am filled with a sense of sweetness, and wonder that such 
little things can make a mortal so exceedingly rich! But I must 
confess that the chiefest of all my delights is still the religious. 
This is the lowest down, the inwardest of all—it is likewise high- 
est up. What delight have I in my consciousness of God, the 
certainty of His protection, of His infinite love! God loves me 
as my natural mother never did, nor could, nor can, even now, 
with the added beatitudes of wellnigh two-score years in heaven. 
How the religious disposition inclines the little boy or girl to 
veneration and gratitude, virtues which in the child are what 
good-breeding is in the full-grown gentleman, giving a certain 
air of noble birth and well-bred superiority !” 


And the child’s conviction of Sin was as quick and early 
as his sensibility to goodness and to God. 


“Did I ever tell you of the earliest fact of consciousness I 
ever felt pained at? When in my fourth year my father had a 
neighbour, Deacon Stearns, come to kill a calf. My father would 
not do it himself as other farmers did. I was not allowed to see 
the butchery ; but after it was all over, the Deacon, who had lost 
all his children, asked me who I loved best. ‘Papa.’ ‘What! 
better than yourself? ‘Yes, Sir.’ ‘But,’ said my father, ‘if 
one of us must take a whipping, which would you rather should 
have the blows?’ I said nothing, but wondered and wondered 
why I should prefer that he should have the blows, and not L 
The fact was plain, and plainly selfish, and it seemed to me 
wicked. Yet I could not help the feeling. It tormented me for 
weeks in my long clothes.” 


His opportunities of education were only the district 
schools, open for a few weeks in the winter. For the rest of 
the year he worked upon the farm almost from childhood. 
One of his earliest employments was to carry peaches to 
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Boston market, as the boy Roscoe carried potatoes on his 
head into Liverpool But the scanty teaching was stimu- 
lating and good of its kind, and his own appetite for 
knowledge wrought wonders. At eight, he was considered 
one of the greatest readers in the town. Before that time 
he had read Homer and Plutarch in English, and Rollin’s 
Ancient History ; “with lots of histories and all the poetry 
he could find ” before ten. His father, who had a share in 
the village library, supplied him with books, and refused to 
let him have another until he could give a good account of 
the one he had last read. His memory all through life was 
marvellous. At ten, he could repeat a poem of five hundred 
lines after a single reading, and at church used to have the 
hymns by heart before the choir began to sing. He bought 
his first book, at the age of twelve, by what he got for 
wortleberries which he had gathered and carried to Boston 
for sale ; and this was the beginning of the noble library 
of eleven thousand volumes which he bequeathed to Boston 
at his death. His rapid memory, with the want of strict 
mental discipline or accurate study of any language, made 
him an extensive rather than an exact reader, a man of vast 
information rather than a scholar. He speaks of having 
some knowledge of twenty languages, and there are signs 
everywhere that,* as Sir Walter Scott’ said of his own lin- 
guistic attainments, he scrambled through them as a man 
gets through a hedge for the sake of what lies within the 
fence. We hear of his reading three hundred and twenty 
volumes in fourteen months, “in various languages, and the 
best books on the subjects of which they treat.” At the 
age of seventeen, he began to teach a district school for the 
winter months, working on the farm and in the work-shop 
for the rest of the year ; and while living at home and not 
labouring, paying his father the hire of a man out of the 
earnings of his school. It was in this way that his immense 
power of work was acquired, his endurance and his versa- 
tility. At the age of twenty, he disappeared from the farm 
for a long day, and on his return went up to his father’s 
bed-side, who had retired for the night, and said, “ Father, 
I entered Harvard College to-day.” “Why, Theodore ! 





* We may remark that scarcely a passage in any foreign language, ancient 
or modern, is correctly printed in these volumes. 
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you know I cannot support you there.” “I know that, 
Father ; I mean to stay at home and keep up with my 
class.” He worked and taught himself, appearing at Cam- 
bridge only for examination. Having paid no tuition fees, 
he had no degree until an honorary one was conferred upon 
him in 1840. For the years of the Theological Course it 
was necessary for him to reside in college, and to obtain 
the means of this expense he taught a school for two years 
at Watertown, where he enjoyed the invaluable advantage 
of friendly intercourse with Dr. Francis, one of the most 
learned and liberal of the American clergy. His life there 
was very noble and very homely. “ He was up at daylight, 
sawed and split the wood for the school and family, swept 
out and dusted the school-room, and took a walk of three 
or four miles.” The lady who afterwards became his wife 
boarded in the same house, and taught in the same Sunday- 
school, and the young student had soon settled the heart- 
probiem of his life. Those who have had the happiness of 
even once seeing Mrs. Parker will know, what these 
volumes reveal but with admirable reticence do not betray, 
the sweet and healing light that was his perpetual strength 
and joy. We give his first letter to his wife immediately 
after the engagement : a whole wedded life is imaged in it. 
And what a picture it gives of both father and son! 


“T walked to father’s; he soon returned from church, and I 
caught him in the garden, and informed him of the ‘ fatal’ affair, 
if you will call it so. ~ 

“The tear actually started to his aged eye. ‘Indeed!’ said he. 
‘Indeed,’ I replied, and attempted to describe some of your good 
qualities. ‘It is a good while to wait,’ he observed. ‘Yes, but 
we are young, and I hope I have your approval.’ ‘Yes, yes! I 
should be pleased with any one you would select ; but, Theodore,’ 
said he, and the words sank deep into my heart, ‘ you must be a 
good man, and a good husband, which is a great undertaking.’ I 
promised all good fidelity ; and may Heaven see it kept.” 


He entered the Theological School at Cambridge in 1834 
He studied fourteen hours a day, and for a time, to save 
money, boarded himself in his own room upon dry bread. 
In all exercises requiring readiness, exuberance, facility 
and extempore power, he excelled at once ; but Henry Ware 
told him that his written sermons were poor and utterly 
unworthy of him. He lived to bless his Professor for a 
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plain speaking that cost him nights of weeping. His 
impatience of the letter that killeth had appeared as soon 
as he was capable of reflecting at all, and along with it 
something of that rough simplicity which, if not irreverence 
in himself, produced in after years the bad effects of 
irreverence in causing sensitive spirits, full of tender 
sacredness for holy things and persons, to close themselves 
against him. In the debates ofthe Divinity Hall when 
reminded by the Professor that “old Paul” to modern ears 
hardly conveyed the apostolic meaning, he would substitute, 
without mending the matter, “the gentleman from Tarsus.” 
But his labours of preparation were far beyond the teachings 
or requirements of the school; and while becoming daily 
more conscious of his own power he was moving in the 
freedom of knowledge, and loosening conventional trammels 
from his native strength. He began to translate De Wette’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament at this period, though it 
was not published till 1843. He was ordained at West 
Roxbury, a village a few miles from Boston, in the June of 
1837 ; he had been married in the previous April. The 
parish was small, consisting of about sixty families, and 
his pulpit and parochial duties to one of his wonderful ease 
of production afforded ten hours a day for private study. 
The people were for the most part homely and simple, but 
shrewd and liberal; and among them were a few families 
of intelligence and culture, to whom he was soon bound in 
the most delightful ties of friendship. His whole life at 
Roxbury was indeed supremely happy, and he might have 
lived and died there without a ripple from the world’s in- 
terference with his inner being, developing himself with as 
little of social strife as a German professor, had not the 
narrowness and intolerance displayed towards him by the 
Boston Unitarian clergy on his utterance of some very 
mild heresies on a public occasion, by revealing to him and 
to others the large need there was for something of a 
scientific theology and plainness of spiritual speech, rudely 
challenged him to utter all that was in his mind, and 
called him to the place where it could be spoken with most 
effect. He was not naturally rash, nor regardless of wound- 
ing religious feelings or prejudices, but he became like flint 
to hard strokes, giving out only fire. He had long been 
troubled with doubts of the inspiration and infallibility of 
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the Bible before he publicly spoke. He wrote two sermons 
on what appeared to him historical, moral and scientific 
contradictions in the Scriptures, and kept them a year in 
his desk before he preached them. He consulted the most 
learned and liberal friend he had among the clergy, and was 
told that he that spits on the wind spits in his own face,— 
that he would ruin himself, and do nobody any good. He 
takes counsel of his own simplicity and preaches the 
sermons in fear and trembling, holding on by the cushion 
and never lifting his head; and, to his equal astonishment 
and relief, receives only thanks from his unlearned congre- - 
gation for telling every one theirown thought. Up to this 
time he had believed that it was as a scholar and to the 
scholarly class he was to contribute his mite to the world’s 
enlightenment. Henceforward he believed that he could 
do more good by speaking to the common people, who 
would hear him willingly. The complexion of his existence, 
the quality of his work, were largely affected, and in some 
respects no doubt largely deteriorated, by this change ; but 
though with some sacrifice to himself, some injury to the 
calmness and fulness of his nature, we doubt whether his 
real place in the world was not that of an Orator, a practical 
Reformer, an impassioned Speaker, a Prophet appealing 
directly to the conscience and souls of men, and furnished 
with all needful skill and knowledge to give both weight 
and wings to his thought ; we doubt whether his genius 
was of a kind to have given to mankind, as an eternal 
possession, any great result either of philosophy or of 
erudition, and whether God did not put His noble servant 
to his fittest uses when spending his strength in the great 
spiritual battles of his day. 

In 1841, Mr. Parker, at an ordination service in Boston, 
preached a sermon on the Transient and the Permanent 
in Christianity. As this was the occasion on which his 
brethren in the ministry broke with him, it is important to 
know what justification its doctrine affords for his exclu- 
sion from their fellowship. Any after offences he may 
have committed against -taste or orthodoxy cannot be 
pleaded in defence of an excommunication which took 
place before they were perpetrated. Offences of vehemence 
or of exaggeration which themselves provoked, must not be 
turned into proofs of their prophetic souls. If they had 
not driven him off their ground, and forced him to stand 
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nearly alone upon his own—and of the few who retained 
fellowship with himself not one was in full sympathy with 
his views—they would not have created, as they did, the 
necessity for his eccentric course, and they would not have 
afforded him the opportunity of discerning what virulence 
and bigotry could be united with their mild negations and 
their limited spiritual liberty. The bitterest pang of his 
life was their separation from him, and the perpetual sore- 
ness it produced shews how unwise it was, and how his 
nature would have inclined him to receive any good thing 
they had, any modifying influence, if they had kept him 
within their circle. It seems marvellous now that the 
sermon on the Transient and the Permanent in Christianity 
could have caused such excitement and rupture ; that it 
did so is itself sufficient illustration of the doctrine of the 
discourse. Mr. Parker simply asserts, no doubt with great 
freedom of treatment in exposing the perishable opinions 
that have been held on the person of Christ and the 
authority of the Bible, that the Word of God, which is 
eternal Truth and knows no change, must be distinguished 
from the best notions of God and Christ which men are 
able to attain, and which must for ever be altering their 
intellectual and devotional forms as they approach nearer 
to the divine Realities. “No one can say his notions shall 
stand ; but we may all say, the Truth, as it is in Jesus, 
shall never pass away.” And this was the sermon that 
had to issue from the Swedenborgian press, because, under 
the influence of the Unitarian ministers, no bookseller in 
Boston would put his name upon the title-page. The 
sermon was published in a volume of Miscellanies in 1843. 
It contains these passages : 


“That pure ideal Religion which Jesus saw on the mount of 
his vision, and lived out in the lowly life of a Galilean peasant ; 
which transforms his cross into an emblem of all that is holiest 
on earth ;;which makes sacred the ground he trod, and is dearest 
to the best of men, most true to what is truest in them,—cannot 
pass away. Let men improve never so far in civilization, or soar 
never so high on the wings of Religion and Love, they can never 
outgo the flight of Truth and Christianity. It will always be 
above them. It is as if we were to fly towards a Star, which 
becomes larger and more bright the nearer we approach, till we 
enter into and are absorbed in its glory.” * * * 

“No doubt an age will come in which ours shall be reckoned 
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a period of darkness—like the sixth century—when men groped 
for the wall, but stumbled and fell, because they trusted a tran- 
sient notion, not an eternal truth; an age when temples were 
full of idols set up by human folly, an age in which Christian 
light had scarce begun to shine into men’s hearts. But while 
this change goes on; while one generation of opinions passes 
away, and another rises up; Christianity itself, that pure Religion, 
which exists eternal in the constitution of the soul and the mind 
of God, is always the same.—This truth we owe to God; the 
revelation thereof to Jesus, our elder brother, God’s chosen Son.” 


That Parker ever spoke in less guarded terms than these, 
that he ever claimed more for the unaided soul and attri- 
buted less to the revealing Man in whom alone the image 
of God is full, must largely be laid at the door of those who 
were shocked at this measure of spiritual independence. 
He suddenly became painfully aware, and with unbrotherly 
offence to himself, that the freest Christians of his day were 
extinguishing their own souls, using the Bible and the 
Mediator as fetishes, instead of entering into personal com- 
munion with God himself through their aid; and in the 
vehemence of his protest he fell into some excesses. Yet 
what can be in fuller unity with the deepest intent of 
Christ than this passage of the sermon : “The light of God 
shone down into the very deeps of his soul, bringing all of 
the Godhead that flesh can receive. He would have us do 
the same; worship with nothing between us and God ; 
act, think, feel, live, in perfect obedience to Him; and we 
never are Christians as he was the Christ, until we worship 
as Jesus did, with no Mediator, with nothing between us 
and the Father of all.” We are not denying that Mr. Parker 
gave after cause of offence, but this was his language and 
his doctrine when men towards whom his heart yearned as 
to brothers refused to admit him to their pulpits, or to 
enter his, and forced him to exaggerate the peculiarity of 
his Doctrine of the Soul by the isolation it caused him. 
With human imperfection, and our rude way of righting 
the balance, it must needs be that offences come when there 
are those through whom the offence cometh. 

There is only a single sentence in the sermon chargeable 
with a more fatal heresy than what we have produced. It 
is this: real Christianity “would not make Christ the 
despot of the soul, but the brother of all men. It would 
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not tell us that even he had exhausted the fulness of God, 
so that He could create none greater; for with Him ‘all 
things are possible,’ and neither Old Testament or New 
Testament ever hints that creation exhausts the Creator.” 
There are frequently occurring statements, scattered over 
all periods of his life, and in their expression not always 
reconcilable with themselves, that Jesus did not exhaust 
Human Nature. But perhaps he never meant more by any 
of these statements, at this time he certainly did not mean 
more, than that Christ gave us a perfect image only of the 
spiritual lineaments of God, the soul of Man harmonized in 
temper, in will, in proportion, in the balance of the affec- 
tions, with the Spirit of the Father,—but that as there are 
awful practical problems, as those of our modern civiliza- 
tion, with which Christ did not deal,—and vast fields of 
knowledge, scientific and artistic attainments, which did 
not belong to his reflective consciousness or to his endow- 
ments,—it is possible to conceive the perfect sowl of Jesus 
in combination with forms of human knowledge, enter- 
prize, achievement, and various developments of genius or 
capacity, with which Christ was not concerned. We hold 
this to be a very idle and somewhat juvenile, but a very 
innocent assertion. There was a rhetorical weakness in 
Parker’s mind which sometimes led him to treat phenome- 
nal differences as if they were real essences. It is a very 
simple thing to say that Christ was not all Mankind’s 
epitome, astronomer, architect, chemist, musician, states- 
man,—Leibnitz, Milton, Newton, Bacon, Mozart, Watt, all 
in one; but it was certainly not creditable to Parker that 
he should have said this in a way that seemed to any one 
to imply that if such a man appeared he would remove 
Christ from the greatness of his place. Christ revealed, 
not all the forces that may be at our command, but the 
spirit that should use and rule them. He was the first to 
shew us the face of God in the mirror of a human soul ; 
and he who is first in a divine knowledge and fellowship 
that came through perfect obedience, would have the pecu- 
liar glory of his place not surpassed, but enhanced, because 
he was to be the first-born of many brethren. 

The Boston Unitarian clergy precipitated Mr. Parker's 
heresies, and no doubt contributed to their appearance in 
crude forms. It has been the misfortune of Unitarianism 
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to take its stand upon negations as necessity arose, resisting 
the consequences of common Church principles when they 
became too absurd, but not committing itself to universal 
spiritual Truths, fountains of perpetual light and life. It 
exposed the untenable results of biblical interpretation, but 
did not teach what the Bible is; it exposed the false 
aspects of ecclesiastical doctrines, but did not deliver, once 
and for ever, from the thraldom of authority by proclaiming 
the Doctrine of the Spirit. It fought Orthodoxy on its own 
narrow and artificial ground, professing, with the other 
churches, to be able to collect perfect truth from the im- 
perfect letter, instead of carrying the appeal at once to the 
living God, and the living soul, and the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus as the mediating guide,—and so hitherto we have lost 
the world and the human heart, which is never won by com- 
promise or technical skill, but only by fruitful affirmations 
and open springs of the living water; and even now we 
have to see others more effectively teaching the truths, and 
beginning to reap the harvests, which were properly our 
own. When ecclesiastical Unitarianism forsook Mr. Parker, 
spiritual, if unbaptized, Freedom took him up. When the 
ministers refused to let him preach, the laity invited him 
to lecture. The result was five Lectures in Boston, which 
afterwards, expanded into the well-known “ Discourse of 
Religion,” carried the name and the views of Theodore 
Parker far and wide over America and Europe. The 
attempt to shut up and compress a spirit so vigorous and 
elastic sent it streaming forth, hissing with scorn. The 
“Discourse ” strengthened his professional brethren in their 
unhappy policy, until at last the Boston Association of 
Congregational Ministers compelled Mr. Sargent to retire 
from his office of Minister to the Poor because he would 
not consent to exclude Mr. Parker from his pulpit. The 
result was a resolution in public meeting “that the Rev. 
Theodore Parker shall have a chance to be heard in 
Boston,’—and heard he was with a vengeance. Instead of 
the quiet pulpit at Roxbury, with an audience of less than 
a hundred and fifty, and occasional exchanges with his 
city brethren, he habitually preached to a congregation of 
three thousand persons in the Music Hall, a building large 
enough to require forty-two doors,—and, we are told, “ with 
seven thousand names upon his private list of men and 
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68 Theodore Parker. 
women who depended upon him for comfort and guidance.” 
Yet it was with tears and anguish that he went out from 
his brethren. At a Meeting of Ministers to consider the 
necessity of excommunicating him, one of the conditions of 
the debate being, a forcible compliment to his prowess, 
that the doctrines of his book were not to be discussed, he 
met rudeness and opposition with calm and easy power, 
but at the first word spoken of him in tenderness and 
praise, he burst into tears and rushed from the room. 
Surely so impressible a heart need not have been thrown 
upon itself, to resent its isolation. He explains his emotion 
to a friend who was present : 


“You mistake a little the cause of my tears the other night. 
It was not a hard thing said by yourself or others. All might 
have said such as long as they liked ; I would not have winked 
at that. It was the kind things said by Bartol and Gannett, and 
what I knew by your face you were about to say; it was this 
that made me weep. I could meet argument with argument (in 
a place where it is in order.to discuss ‘the subjects’ of a theolo- 
gical book that is talked of), blow with blow, ill-nature with 
good-nature all night long; but the moment a man takes my 
part and says a word of sympathy, that moment I become a 
woman and no man.” 


Several years afterwards, when he was afraid that an 
anti-Sabbath might degenerate into a vulgar and irreligious 
anti-Sunday movement, he wrote a letter which is a very 
amusing, but a very wise, exposition of the treatment which 
ought to be applied to new religious births, and which if 
applied to his own novelties would have tempered every 
word that fell from him. 


“T have all along been a little afraid of a reaction from the 
sour, stiff, Jewish way of keeping the Sunday, into a low, coarse, 
material, voluptuous, or mere money-making abuse of it. But if 
we take it in time, we can cast out the Devil without calling in 
the aid of Beelzebub. The Past is always pregnant with the 
Future. The problem of the Present is the maieutic, to deliver 
the Past. If the case is treated scientifically, the labour is easy, 
the throes natural, and the babe is born. The dear old lady, the 
Past, who is mother of us all, is soon ‘as well as could be ex- 
pected,’ and receives the congratulations of her friends, and is 
told how well the little sonny looks—exactly like his ‘ma.’ So 
she cossets him, nurses him up, and gives him a Christian name. 
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But if the case is not treated scientifically, the labour is long and 
difficult, the throes unnatural, and the sufferings atrocious ; the 
poor old matron must smart under the forceps, perhaps submit 
to the Cesarean operation, perhaps die ; and the little monster 
who thus comes into the world by a matricide is himself in a sad 
condition, and will have a sad remembrance all his life of the 
fact that he killed his mother. Now I think that we can deliver 
the Jewish Sabbath of a fine healthy Sunday, who will remember 
that he comes of a Hebrew stock on one side, but that Mankind 
is his father, and while he labours for the human race, will never 
make mouths at the mother who bore him. But if the matter 
be delayed a few years, I think there is danger for the health of 
both mother and child.” 


The “Discourse on Matters pertaining to Religion,” with 
a flight too wide and rapid over a vast range of thought 
and erudition, is a noble defence of the religiousness of our 
nature, with a much-needed exposure of the spiritual evils 
that have afflicted the world from want of faith in imme- 
diate communion with God and abandonment of our natural 
inheritance as born members of the kingdom of heaven. 
But the value of the defence is seriously impaired for all, 
and for minds whose sensitive and tender reverence shrinks 
and closes at the slightest touch of rudeness is rendered 
utterly ineffectual, by much extravagance of statement and 
by much unfeelingness of manner. Of the just offence he 
gave in this, and in all his writings after his rupture with 
his professional brethren, never before, by his rough hand- 
ling of sacred things, by the intrusion of a broad and some- 
what coarse humour into subjects on which farcical wit 
and the unrestrained play of ridicule are entirely out of 
place,—we shall only say here, once for all, that either he 
wantonly abused his great powers of satire, and for his own 
pleasure gave free indulgence to the contempt and scorn 
that were natural to the lower half of his genius, or that 
he was constitutionally defective in the sensibility that 
acquaints a man with what others hold sacred, and what 
is due to the reverential aspects of spiritual beliefs and 
Persons, into the contemplation of which intellectual error 
may largely enter. He trod rudely on what to others was 
sacred ground, which for that reason ought also to have 
been sacred to him at least in his treatment of it; and 
either he did this in ignorance, or he did it in riot. If he 
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did it in ignorance, he was so far wanting in fineness of 
spiritual feeling ; if he did it in riot, he was so far wanting 
in the mind of Christ. No clearness in his own intuitions 
could justifiably conduct to the inference that only owls 
and bats could not gaze directly at the light. Spiritual 
genius, like all other genius, should make a man more 
tender and gentle toward those who dimly feel for the way 
and grope among the shadows. He could have obtained 
larger acceptance for his doctrine of the religious Intuitions 
if he had claimed less for them, and defined their function 
and operation with a severer truth. He held that the spon- 
taneous religious sentiments are competent to discover reli- 
gious truth, as the scientific and zsthetic faculties are com- 
petent to achieve the wonders of art and find the dimensions 
of the planets. What does this amount to but the unhis- 
torical assertion that man is competent to discover the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ? Any God that man 
discovers will ever be, certainly has ever been, a God made 
in our own image; and we come to grow into the image of 
God only when God discovers Himself to us. A power of 
reception, an organ of discernment, a faculty of spiritual 
judgment and understanding, is not the same thing as an 
instrument of Discovery; and here we think was Mr. Parker's 
fatal mistake that placed himself in wrong relations to 
Christ, and deprived him of the power of influencing multi- 
tudes who would have been open to all the truth that was 
in his doctrine, but who sensitively resented the wounds 
inflicted not only on their conventional reverence, but on 
their own spiritual consciousness. He, almost upbraidingly, 
attributed to them a religious capacity which they felt, and 
rightly felt, though they could not exhibit the grounds of the 
feeling, that they did not possess. We hold that the spiri- 
tual intuitions of man, though adequate to recognize, are not 
adequate to discover the Christian’s God or to create Christ ; 
and that the value of Mr. Parker’s noblest works is every- 
where affected by this mistake as to their natural province. 
His quick and marvellous organ for discerning whatever is 
glorious in God’s world—his keen delight in beauty—his 
tender sympathy with Nature in her most pensive moments, 
or in the wavings and eddies of the skirts of her garments 
in retired places among woods and streamlets—his imagi- 
native response to her delicate and creative touches—might 
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as well claim a power of originally conceiving from within 
the earth, the water, the sky, the atmospheric light, with 
all the effects they mingle to produce, if these had never 
been objectively presented to him, as a natural capacity 
for feeling, appreciating and weighing Goodness and Righte- 
ousness, an inward standard of judgment for things spiri- 
tually discerned, a hunger and thirst for the Objects of the 
soul, might claim a power of developing from within an 
infinite and a derived Person in whom all divine qualities 
absolutely and harmoniously reside, a porfect God in heaven 
and a perfect Man on earth. 

Indeed, Mr. Parker's conception of what he calls Absolute 
Religion, and which he evidently regards as both a judicial 
corrective and an ever-growing supplement to Christianity, 
shews how far he was from having at any time received 
the only idea of Revelation that can save us from subjection 
to a system of dogmas, our own or of some church,—that 
its essence is in the power of supernatural PERSONS over 
the sympathetically attracted soul of man. The religious in- 
tuitions can discern, receive, enjoy, and, under the stimulus 
of real spiritual Persons livingly applied, grow towards the 
Perfection they perceive ; but they cannot develop out of 
themselves supernatural beings, harmonize the spiritual ele- 
ments in God and Man by an effort of religious genius, and 
give to these creations of their own, clothed with an ideal 
perfectness, not revealed to them but by them, the inspiring 
touch upon the soul of the living God and of the living 
Christ. Mr. Parker, with all his hatred for dogmas and his 
somewhat arrogant confidence in Absolute Religion, really 
leaves us at the mercy of each man’s overweening reliance 
on his own religious sense for the discovery of spiritual 
completeness, and removes the yoke of Scripture and the 
Church, of Interpretation and Tradition, to impose what 
might easily become the not less positive or offensive dog- 
matism of Intuitionalism. There is occasionally in himself 
as vehement an orthodoxy of the religious instincts, as abso- 
lute a confidence in his own immediate spiritual sight, not 
for discerning only, but for revealing, as any orthodoxy 
based on authority or the supposed meaning of a dead letter, 
whose shadowy and unsubstantial character he so power- 
fully exposes. Religion is too intense an interest for men 
not to crave divine Realities independent of their own ima- 
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ginations ; and we believe that God’s way of meeting this 
want—a way which saves from both intellectual dogmatism 
and from subjection to the moral idiosyncrasies of indivi- 
dual men—was to reveal human nature in the person of a 
perfect Man, and to give personality to Himself in the image 
of a perfect Son. It is to the spiritual conscience of man- 
kind that revelation presents the Heavenly Father of Christ 
and His holy child Jesus, trusting it to recognize the per- 
fection it could not create. Parker would make the soul 
ontological, substantiating perfect God and perfect Man for 
itself out of its own elements and natural range of experi- 
ence, instead of simply recipient and actively sympathetic 
when perfect God and perfect Man are by revelation brought 
within its view. His summary of the contents of Absolute 
Religion exhibits how independent he was of supernatural 
Persons, whose perfection was presented to him, not deve- 
loped by him ; and explains how he could speak of a Chris- 
tianity without Christ,—for, after all, and with an inconsis- 
tency of which he was not conscious, his own religion was 
a body of beliefs, of inward convictions or deductions, and 
not a springing of the soul towards living Persons,—Per- 
sons, we hold, unknown to the spiritual consciousness of the 
world until God solved the otherwise insoluble problem, 
and revealed those Persons in forms of life, when the Word 
became Flesh and dwelt amongst us. Parker, though he 
affirms, often enough, that Christianity is a life and not a 
doctrine, yet himself treats it as if it was made up of truths, 
and asks why these truths should be made to rest upon the 
personal authority of Jesus, and not upon their own autho- 
rity? They do not rest on the authority of Jesus when 
once the Spirit of God has conveyed them from him to us, 
but his own life does rest upon himself as a real Person, 
and without that life the truths, historically speaking, would 
not have been conveyed to us at all. Absolute Religion, in 
his view, consisted of an intuitive conviction of the infinite 
perfection of God ; of the adequacy of man for all his spiri- 
tual functions ; and of such a normal development of the 
soul as makes immortality a fact of consciousness, a power 
of our natural life. Now we might accept all this, and re- 
main in a very sad ignorance of spiritual Realities as God 
wills them, and as in God they are. We might have the 
largest faith in the infinite perfections of God, and yet have 
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no real knowledge of a perfect God, have no knowledge of 
how all perfections are, or can be, harmonized within the 
personality of one Spirit, and therefore really and livingly 
have no infinite Person who is perfect for our souls to com- 
mune with. We might have a religious confidence in the 
adequacy of man for all his spiritual functions, and be 
utterly incapable of intuitionally or naturally reaching the 
fulness of the stature of the perfect Man in Christ Jesus, 
whom yet all our nature owns when God presents him to 
us. We may have faith in Immortality because we have 
faith in God, feeling it to be a part of His gift in our nature 
and His whispers to it, and yet have no real knowledge of 
what that eternal life is which man shares with God in 
heaven. Surely if the spirit of man is our only mirror of 
the Spirit of God, the knowledge of what perfection is in a 
real man, must precede the knowledge of what infinite per- 
fection is in an infinite Spirit ; and a perfect man, as a power 
of divine attraction exerted on ourselves, or as a basis for 
our knowledge of a personal God, how could we have ob- 
tained if God had not given him tous? Surely we could 
not have originally supplied from within ourselves that 
concrete Perfection which we cannot even copy, and whose 
lineaments, the more we study it and strive to embody it, 
appear more and more transcendental and divine,—which 
we feel to be human, and yet at each moment, relatively to 
us and our goodness, to be superhuman. Theodore Parker, 
we think, fell into this mistake in his theology ; he believed 
that the spiritual intuitions were capable of supplying to 
themselves, out of their natural resources and sphere of 
observation, the perfect Father in heaven and the perfect 
Son on earth, whom they are capable of receiving when 
by God supplied—And it will not be supposed that we 
mean the remark to apply to him more than it does to our- 
selves, if we say that he might have escaped some of his cha- 
racteristic errors and excesses, in thought, speech and action, 
if he had more reverently studied the example of spiritual 
symmetry in Man supplied to us by God, and rested with 
a less absolute confidence on the spiritual symmetry spon- 
taneously given off from himself, always noble in its pur- 
pose and self-sacrifice, if not always complete in its discern- 
ment, in the balance of its forces and restraints, as that was. 
In 1846, Mr. Parker was installed over the Twenty-eighth 
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Congregational Society in Boston. From that time his life 
was one of unsparing self-sacrifice and activity in almost 
every direction of human labour. From his pulpit were 
treated not only the ordinary topics of religion, theology 
and life, but every question of the day, political, municipal, 
biographical, social or secular, that could be brought into 
any ostensible connection with the conscience of the people. 
No important law could be enacted, no public man could 
die, no right of any body be threatened or invaded, no 
movement be made significant of the stirring of the heart 
of the nation towards good or towards evil, without the 
pulpit of the Twenty-eighth Congregation opening upon it 
a mighty flood of information, instruction, warning, denun- 
ciation and judgment. Many of these discourses are labo- 
rious and exhaustive treatises; and though the style of 
singular freedom in which they are written, and an un- 
limited licence in the introduction of all sorts of topics and 
in the use of all sorts of language, “from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,” relieved the toil of production by a glow 
of pleasurable and not always chastened excitement, they 
are yet great efforts of mind which few could have sustained 
from week to week. The fact is that no musician ever de- 
lighted more in the exercise of his art, no painter was ever 
happier in his studies of nature, no hunter more exhila- 
rated by the wiid speed of the chase, than Parker was 
kindled and borne away by a religious rhetoric which 
whilst it tasked and exalted his highest nature, admitted 
freely and unfastidiously the diversion and play of every 
faculty he had. There was no part of his nature put under 
restraint while he was preparing for the pulpit. A mind 
naturally fertile and suggestive, with a wide range of human 
sympathy, with a conscience deep, earnest and quickly 
moved, with large stores of knowledge and a lively play 
of fancy and imagination,—if only all rules of conven- 
tional decorum are removed,—wit, humour, satire and per- 
sonality, deemed lawful spiritual implements,—indignation, 
moral wrath, horror produced by graphic details, hot scorn, 
contempt, smiles and even laughter, considered in their 
turn as legitimate effects of sacred oratory as the awe of 
aspiration, or the tears of gratitude, compassion or shame,— 
may readily come to riot in the enjoyment of pulpit power, 
and confident through habitual success to collect and sharpen 
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its weapons with perpetual zest. Preaching of this kind, 
in which any part of his nature might freely speak as it 
was moved, always in a good cause and for a good end, was 
an intense enjoyment to Mr. Parker. It is probable that 
the secular building in which he preached, with its vast 
miscellaneous audience, with their free and easy manner, 
their reading of books and newspapers before the service 
commenced, and the frequent slamming of forty-two doors, 
contributed largely to emancipate him from ecclesiastical 
restraint ; ard though there were some persons of cultiva- 
tion among his regular hearers, there are frequent indications 
that the mass of the congregation was composed of those 
who would enjoy, if not require, plain speaking, lively 
treatment, homely illustration, personal thrusts and broad 
effects. But Mr. Parker exercised his immense immediate 
popularity at the expense of his permanent usefulness and 
fame. By far the greater number of his sermons cannot 
live ; they want the pure and severe form that alone can 
protect the essence of truth and beauty ; and with all their 
generous ardour, lofty piety, impassioned appeals, and sweet 
strains of tender feeling, they are at the best but Speeches 
of the Day. Such speeches of the day, indeed, no other man 
could make ; and we believe it was a part of his conscien- 
tious service to make this sacrifice of himself for the sake 
of the pressing lesson of the time, that he should do the 
work of the hour, and let his whole stroke fall where it was 
instantly needed. There is a singular illustration in a 
letter to his people from Santa Cruz, when laid aside 
by illness, unhappily for ever, of his habitual delight in 
preaching, and of the multifarious experiences that furnished 
him with materials to be wrought up into sermons. 


“ Sermons are never out of my mind ; and when sickness brings 
on me the consciousness that I have nought to do, its most pain- 
ful part, still by long habit all things will take this form ; and 
the gorgeous vegetation of the tropics, their fiery skies so brilliant 
all the day, and star-lit too with such exceeding beauty all the 
night ; the glittering fishes in the market, as many-coloured as 
a gardener’s show, these Josephs of the sea; the silent pelicans, 
flying forth at morning and back again at night; the strange, 
fantastic trees, the dry pods rattling their historic bones all day, 
while the new bloom comes fragrant out beside, a noiseless pro- 
phecy ; the ducks rejoicing in the long-expected rain ; a negro 
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on an ambling pad ; the slender-legged, half-naked negro children 
in the street, playing their languid games, or oftener screaming 
*neath their mothers’ blows, amid black swine, hens, and un- 
counted dogs ; the never-ceasing clack of women’s tongues, more 
shrewd than female in their shrill violence ; the unceasing, mul- 
tifarious kindness of our hostess, and, over-towering all, the 
self-sufficient West-Indian Creole pride, alike contemptuous of 
toil, and ignorant and impotent of thought—all these common 
things turn into poetry as I look on or am compelled to hear, 
and then transfigure into Sermons, which come also spontaneously 
by night and give themselves to me, and even in my sleep say 
they are meant for you.” 


But Theodore Parker was no mere rhetorician : his deeds 
were braver than his words. He was cast in the mould of 
a Hebrew Prophet, of Elijah or the Baptist, terrible in 
speech and resolute in act. From the year 1845 till his 
death, he was the Accuser of his nation for each downward 
step in the guilt of its complicity with Slavery, and the 
clear-sighted prophet of the retributions that were near 
at hand. Wickedness, wickedness! Woe, woe! was the 
burden that for fourteen years he was ever rolling off his 
heart in every form of utterance. His speeches, sermons, 
letters, during this period are, we should think, the richest 
storehouse in the language of the eloquence of rebuke, of 
invective, denunciation, the direct imputation of sin to 
public and to private persons, of indignant pleadings for the 
natural rights of man. He was full of tenderness in his 
private relations for the failings and weaknesses of men if 
there were evidences of grace and repentance ; but wherever 
public wrong appeared, wherever connivance with Slavery 
shewed its face, Christianity had for him but one attitude 
and one voice towards the American people, “Woe unto 
you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!” He spared no 
one who ever faltered for a moment in this holy war; his 
own dearest friends, those who had ventured most in ¢he 
Anti-slavery cause, were sharply challenged if at any time, 
when he looked for them to act or speak, they disappointed 
his expectation. He assumed to himself, indeed, the office 
of reproving every one who failed, and of personally thank- 
ing every one who did his duty, in this great struggle. 
There are private letters to public persons with whom often 
he had no acquaintance—senators, representatives, governors 
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and presidents—of grateful eulogy, or of stinging rebuke, 
for their conduct in this matter, which, however just in 
sentiment, would in this country be considered as extremely 
unbecoming. He always, however, remembered with shame, 
and confessed with ingenuous sorrow, that one of his own 
first acts in life was a weak concession, against his better 
conscience, to the inhumanity of the prevailing prejudice 
against people of colour. When he first opened a school 
in Watertown, “he consented to dismiss, in deference to 
the objections of some of his patrons,” a coloured girl to 
whom he was generously giving a free education: he was 
twenty-two years of age at this time. The mortification of 
this remembrance ought, perhaps, to have killed something 
of his asperity to the lapsed; but he never sought to con- 
ceal or to excuse his own early fall He wiped out the 
shame, as St. Paul did, by the sacrifice of his own life. 
Against Slavery he fought in every battle, and sought every 
post of labour or of danger. Against the annexation of 
Texas, against the Mexican war, against the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, and its cruel consequences when it became an Act, 
against the disgraceful repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
by the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, against the destructive judg- 
ments of the Supreme Court, leaving no spot in all the 
States where the chains fell from the slave, against partici- 
pation, official or unofficial, in these base betrayals of the 
constitutional principles of the Union and of the prescrip- 
tions of Freedom, he contended with every weapon of which 
God had given him the use, stopping short only of bodily 
force, which against lawful authority he could not advo- 
cate, except in the case of a man employing any needful 
violence to recover his liberty or to resist being consigned 
to slavery. When two of his own parishioners, William 
and Ellen Craft, were claimed as slaves, he concealed them 
at his own risk, provided for their safe transmit to Canada, 
and, as they had no legal certificate of marriage, before he 
parted with them he united them with these rites, the 
strangest, perhaps, that ever a Christian minister religiously 
employed : 

“T told them what I usually tell all bridegrooms and brides. 
Then I told Mr. Craft that their position demanded peculiar 
duties of him. He was an outlaw; there was no law which 
protected his liberty in the United States; for that, he must 
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depend on the public opinion of Boston, and on himself. Ifa 
man attacked him, intending to return him to slavery, he had a 
right, a natural right, to resist the man unto death ; but he might 
refuse to exercise that right for himself, if he saw fit, and suffer 
himself to be reduced to slavery rather than kill or even hurt the 
slave-hunter who should attack him. But his wife was dependent 
on him for protection ; it was his duty to protect her, a duty 
which it seemed to me he could not decline. So I charged him, 
if the worst came to the worst, to defend the life and the liberty 
of his wife against any slave-hunter at all hazards, though in so 
doing he dug his own grave and the grave of a thousand men. 

“Then came the marriage ceremony ; then a prayer such as the 
occasion inspired. Then I noticed a Bible lying on one table, and 
a sword on the other; I saw them when I first came into the 
house, and determined what use to make of them. I took the 
Bible, put it into William’s right hand, and told him the use of 
it. It contained the noblest truths in the possession of the human 
race, it was an instrument he was to use to help to save his own 
soul and his wife’s soul—and charged him to use it for its pur- 
pose. I then took the sword (it was a Californian knife, I never 
saw such an one before, and am not well skilled in such things) ; 
I put that in his right hand, and told him if the worst came to 
the worst to use that to save his wife’s liberty, or her life, if he 
could effect it in no other way. I told him that I hated violence, 
that I reverenced the sacredness of human life, and thought there 
was seldom a case in which it was justifiable to take it ; that if 
he could save his wife’s liberty in no other way, then this would 
be one of the cases, and as a Minister of Religion I put into his 
hands these two dissimilar instruments, one for the body if need 
were—one for his soul at all events. Then I charged him not 
to use it except at the last extremity, to bear no harsh or revenge- 
ful feelings against those who once held him in bondage, or such 
as sought to make him and his wife slaves even now. ‘Nay,’ I 
said, ‘if you cannot use the sword in defence of your wife’s 
liberty without hating the man you strike, then your action will 
not be without sin.’” 


And when he had done this, he announced what he had 
done in a letter to the President of the United States, from 
which this is an extract: 


“William Craft and Ellen were parishioners of mine: they 
have been at my house. I married them a fortnight ago this 
day : after the ceremony I put a Bible and then a sword into 
William’s hands, and told him the use of each. When the slave- 
hunters were here, suppose I had helped the man to escape out 
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of their hands ; suppose I had taken the woman to my own house, 
and sheltered her there till the storm had blown by ; should you 
think I did a thing worthy of fine and imprisonment? If I took 
all peaceful measures to thwart the kidnappers, legal kidnappers, 
of their prey, would that be a thing for punishment? You can- 
not think that I am to stand by and see my own church carried 
off to slavery and do nothing to hinder such a wrong. 

“T am not a man who loves violence ; I respect the sacredness 
of human life ; but this I say, solemnly, that I will do all in my 
power to rescue any fugitive slave from the hands of any officer 
who attempts to return him to bondage. I will resist him as 
gently as I know how, but with such strength as I can command ; 
I will ring the bells and alarm the town ; I will serve, as head, 
as foot, or as hand, to any body of serious and earnest men who 
will go with me, with no weapons but their hands, in this work. 
I will do it as readily as I would lift a man out of the water, or 
pluck him from the teeth of a wolf, or snatch him from the hands 
of a murderer. What is a fine of a thousand dollars, and gaoling 
for six months, to the liberty of a man? My money perish with 
me if it stand between me and the eternal law of God !” 


When he was arrested on a charge of using language at 
a public meeting provocative of an unlawful attempt to 
rescue Anthony Burns, claimed as a slave, he declared his 
intention of conducting his own cause, and prepared a 
Defence which every aider and abettor of the Fugitive Slave 
Law must have rejoiced that the withdrawal of the indict- 
ment gave him no opportunity of speaking. While awaiting 
his trial, he wrote these words in his journal, on the last 
day of the year 1854: 


“O Thou Spirit who rulest the universe, seeing the end from 
the beginning, I thank Thee for the opportunities of usefulness 
which the last year afforded, for all the manifold delights which 
have clustered round my consciousness. But how little have I 
done, how little grown! Inspire me to do more, and become 
nobler, in the purpose, motive, method of my life. Help me to 
resist new temptations, and do the new duties which the year 
brings with it. I know not what a day shall bring forth— 
honour or shame, perhaps a gaol. Help me every where to be 
faithful to Thee. So may I love and serve my brethren more. 
Yet still may I love my enemies, even as Thou sendest rain on 
the just and on the unjust !”’* 








* We unwillingly refer to matters of taste, but this example of Mr. Parker’s 
prayers leads us to remark that his habitual practice of addressing God as ‘‘ Our 
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He saw with that prevision of the prophets, which was 

not prediction but spiritual insight and foresight, the terri- 

ble evils which Southern slavery and Northern concession 

must bring upon the country. No one else so clearly anti- 

cipated the actual course of events. 

In 1851, he writes thus : 


“T think if the Slave power continue to press their demand as 
they have for a few years past, that there will be a civil war, 
which will either decide the Union or else extirpate Slavery.” 


In 1854, he writes thus in relation to the sympathies of 
the American Government and people with Russia, as 
against England, in the Crimean War: 


“The North takes little interest in the European struggle, 
except so far as it raises the price of American produce,—and 
cares not who conquers, or who is conquered, so long as we can 
make money by it. Everything is dear, everybody making money ; 
what do we care for besides? The South takes side with Russia. 
Alone of all Europe she never found fault with American Slavery ; 
she sympathizes with us. This is what the Southern journals 
have said openly all winter long. We must have a dreadful 
chastisement one day. I suppose it will come from our towns, 
from civil war.” 


In 1856, when the election of President was impending, 
Buchanan and Fremont being the candidates, he writes 
thus : 


*‘ Now I think that Fremont will be chosen on the 4th Nov., 
and then that the South will prepare to break up the Union, for 





Father and our Mother” was more than bad taste, it was a defect in spiritual 
insight and judgment. We are sorry to find Miss Cobbe, in her edition of his 
Collected Works, defending this compound name for God; for its disownment 
and rejection is the kind of service that a philosophical and spiritual woman 
might with good effect have rendered to religious criticism. Surely the feeling 
that to know all the tenderness and graciousness of God we must call Him 
** Mother” as well as ‘‘ Father,” is at the very root of the Endeavour after 
Divine Worship that decked the inflammable altars of Santiago. We doubt not 
that God mercifully had regard unto the sacrifice of every pure and believing 
heart among the two thousand women there consigned to death; but not the 
Trinity only,. the sinless Mother too, as a fourth Person in the Godhead, would 
be required, if ‘‘Our Father who art in Heaven” is not enough to express the 
fulness of Love as of Holiness, Miss Cobbe strangely asserts that an objection 
to call God our Mother is the remnant of a miserable asceticism : it is the Name, 
not the objection to the Name, that in Christian times must be referred to an 
ascetic origin. The Orphic Hymn said, ‘‘ Zeus is Male and Female.” To Christ, 
Fatuer was the Name for Him in whom all Perfections dwell. 
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if he succeeds then Slavery is checked, and with it that wicked 
fillibustering policy which has disgraced the nation, and glad- 
dened the South so long. All this the South knows: the present 
administration continues in power till March 4, 1857, and it is 
quite friendly to the worst designs of the South. So it will allow 
the Slave power to take all the steps preliminary to a dissolution 
when Fremont comes into office.’—“If Buchanan is elected, I 
don’t believe the Union holds out three years.” 


Exactly what he had anticipated, even to the treason of 
the President and his Ministers, came to pass, only four 
years later. 

In 1857, when a dissolution of the Union was projected 
by some of the despairing Anti-slavery party, he writes 
thus : 


“JT am glad to see any sign of manhood in the North, and I 
think a fire in the rear of some of our Republican members of 
Congress will do them no harm. But I do not myself desire a 
dissolution of the Union just now. Here is the reason. The 
North is seventeen millions strong; and the South contains 
eleven millions, whereof four millions are slaves, and four mil- 
lions are ‘poor whites.’ Now, I don’t think it quite right for 
the powerful North to back out of the Union, and leave the four 
millions poor whites, and the four millions slaves, to their present 
condition, with the ghastly consequences which are sure to follow. 
Men talk a great deal about the compromises of the Constitution, 
but forget the guarantees of the Constitution. The very article 
which contains the ambiguous ‘ Rendition clause,’ has also these 
plain words, ‘The United States shall guarantee a republican 
form of government to every State in the Union.’ Now I would 
perform that obligation before I dissolved the Union. I don’t 
think it would have been quite fair for strong-minded Moses to 
stay in Midian keeping his sheep and junketing with his neigh- 
bours. No. So the Lord said unto him, Down into Egypt with 
you ; meet Pharaoh face to face, and bring up all Israel into the 
land I shall give you.—No, Sir; the North must do well by 
those four millions of slaves and those four millions of ‘ poor 
whites.” We must bring the mixed multitude even out of the 
inner house of bondage, peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must.” 


Though it may not be possible to approve of Mr. Parker’s 
judgment in all his Anti-slavery action—as when he engaged 
to furnish John Brown with means and yet to be in 
ignorance of his objects and his methods—yet it is impos- 
VOL. I. G 
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sible not to see in him the magnanimity of an heroic and 
far-sighted man, ready to sacrifice his dearest pursuits, and 
even life itself, in the cause of humanity,—impossible not to 
mourn that at this moment his nation has no teacher com- 
parable to him in purity and power. 

The extent, variety and minute carefulness of Mr. Parker’s 
labours must put to shame less conscientious men. He 
read more than many who make study the sole employment 
of their life ; he sought rare and valuable books with the 
ardour of a collector, and on an income drained by the 
large charity that desires to help wherever the need is seen. 
He became a public lecturer, for the last eleven years of his 
life lecturing on an average a hundred times a year, often 
at great distances from home, with much suffering from 
fatigue, with want of sleep and proper food, that he might 
provide the means for this beneficence. He was a pastor, 
a friend among his people ready at every call, with as much 
devotion of heart and time to any occasion of sympathy or 
of usefulness as though he bore none of the burdens of the 
scholar, the preacher, the philanthropist. “He used to say 
that the parochial relation taxed him more heavily than all 
his work, and that the more closely he held it the more he 
was convinced that it was work for a genius; to take a 
fluttering heart into the hand and calm its fears, to soothe 
its agonizing throbs, to penetrate the soul’s wild weather 
with serene confidence and the warmth of personal feeling, 
to make the distracted mind resume or begin its faith in 
the Infinite Perfection at the very moment when finite 
imperfection was most palpable ; all this was business for 
angelic powers. But it was essential to his highest success, 
and to the affectionate cultivation of a true idea of God, 
and he never slighted it.” His Correspondence exhibits the 
pains, the tenderness, the minute thoughtfulness and care, 
with which he sustained these relations of a pastor and a 
friend. He was trusted and consulted by all kinds of men 
and women on all kinds of interests, and many of his 
letters are models of wise and delicate counsel. How 
intimate these confidences were, will appear from a passage 
of a letter, strangely perhaps selected for publication, to a 
highly accomplished woman : 

“ But you remember that as Christian tranquillity is the fairest 
and the costliest fruit on the Christian stem, so it is the last that 
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matures. Even Paul, great-minded and deep-hearted as he was, 
could not find it till old age. Paul the aged alone could say, ‘I 
have fought the good fight.’ Even if you are not yet triumphant, 
I know that you will be. The human will is strong and excellent, 
but not the strongest nor most excellent ; when perfectly coinci- 
dent with the will of God, I suppose, we are not conscious of any 
personal will. Then the Infinite flows through us and we are 
blessed. Why should not you be egotistical in your letters? It 
would grieve me if you were not. Do not fear, in the name of 
all that is good, to tell me of your sorrows. I know by very bitter 
experience that the full heart finds comfort in communing with 
others, in telling its sorrows even to one who can only mingle 
kindred tears, but cannot stay them except with compassion and 
deeper love. I cannot ‘wonder’ at your sorrow; I only wonder 
that you bear it ; that you do not faint beneath the cross. This 
disappointment is truly the greatest. Love is its own reward, but 
when changed to a different feeling, to one almost opposite, there 
is nothing but Christian faith that can bear it. Oh, the depth of 
the human heart that can suffer, and suffer, and still live on!” 


What can be better, or in its way more beautiful, than 
this breeze of healthy life wafted towards a simple girl who 
had looked to him for strength in some heart sorrow? We 
say nothing of the subject matter of the correspondence ; 
but that being granted, the letter is inimitably good. 


“When your letter came to me I was too tired to do anything, 
but yet obliged to do much; and since I have had no time to 
write any answer. Now I have a moment of leisure while steam- 
ing down the Hudson, and write with a pencil as you see, and 
not a pen, for the convenience of the thing. 

“T shan’t scold you, having small belief in the good effect of 
that method of procedure ; but I think you quite unreasonable 
in your unhappiness. Why, really, it is wicked for a fine, healthy, 
rosy-cheeked young maiden, with bright eyes and a good appe- 
tite, to be unhappy or sad in circumstances like yours. Think a 
moment how well you are situated. Father and mother rather 
over-fond of their only daughter ; brothers whom you love, while 
they return the feeling; a congenial and useful occupation, 
wherein you learn while you teach; and a world of life before 
you, where you may shape your course as you like, at least very 
much as you like. 

“T would disdain to be unhappy, but would chase off and put 
to utter rout all thoughts of melancholy. You have read too 
many works of a romantic and foolish character, and the mind 
like the hand gets ‘subdued to what it works in,’ or even plays 
G2 
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with continually. I think it is not grateful to allow such dreary 
feelings as you seem to cherish, if not cultivate. 

“Your school will soon begin once more, and I trust you will 
cast all these complainings to the wind. By-and-by you will find 
some worthy young man of good principles, good habits, and with 
a hearty love for you, and then you will wonder you could ever 
have constructed so great a winter out of a cloud which hung only 
in your own fancy. But if this should not happen, and I make 
no doubt it will and hope it will, yet you have resources enough 
within yourself to make you happy. I would not be a piece of 
last-night hanging in the house, but rather a good piece of a 
bright to-day, spreading warmth and light all around. I would 
devote a considerable part of my leisure to the domestic duties of 
home, would be skilful in all housework, and famous for making 
good bread : the actual plain duties of life are the best outward 
medicine for the unreal romantic woes of our day-dreams.” 

With all these human interests and professional occupa- 
tions, he had a love for universal knowledge, and, if he had 
cultivated it, what might have proved a genius for natural 
history. With every one around him eminent in science 
or literature he was in intimate relations, especially with 
foreigners, who often gave him opportunity of gratifying 
together his love of knowledge and his love of cheering the 
depressed hearts of men. In a letter to a scientific friend, 
Professor Desor, to whom Mr. Parker was warmly attached, 
and with whom he spent at his house in Switzerland a 
happy part of the last year of life, he mentions a remark- 
able instance of philosophic generalization by a very young 
child. “From my earliest recollections I have always had 
a tendency to make general rules and find out universal 
laws. I remember one example, when I was not quite 
seven years old. I looked over the lichens on a rock, and 
the rein-deer moss which grew close by it, and the huckle- 
berry bushes, and then at the nut-trees, which were not far 
off, and said, ‘ Here, now, is a regular ascent,—the rock, the 
lichen, the moss, the grass, the bush, the tree; and it is so 
everywhere. I went in and told my mother of my disco- 
very of the scale of things, from the rock to the tree.” 

No one who looks at his Correspondence and Journals, 
and sees in how many directions his strength and sympathy 
were given, and how indeed he threw his life away in the 
ardour of his pursuits, will be unprepared for the appear- 
ance and development of consumption, a disease fatal to his 
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family. Exposure to cold and hunger on long journeys by 
ill-managed railways for days and nights, and some strange 
inhospitalities, with his restless spirit of service and insa- 
tiable appetite for work, hastened the end. We shall not 
linger over the melancholy details. On Sunday morning, 
January 9th, 1859, this most touching note was read to his 
congregation, awaiting the appearance of their great preacher 
in his accustomed place. 


‘‘ WELL-BELOVED AND LONG-TRIED FrieNDS,—I shall not speak 
to you to-day ; for this morning, a little after four o’clock, I had 
a slight attack of bleeding in the lungs or throat. I intended to 
preach on ‘The Religion of Jesus and the Christianity of the 
Church ; or the Superiority of Goodwill to Man over Theological 
Fancies.’ 

“T hope you will not forget the contribution for the poor, 
whom we have with us always. I don’t know when I shall again 
look upon your welcome faces, which have so often cheered my 
spirit when my flesh was weak. 

“ May we do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with our 
God, and His blessing will be upon us here and hereafter ; for 
His infinite love is with us for ever and ever !” 


He went to Santa Cruz, seeking healing, and thence to 
Europe, which he had visited before in 1843, when shat- 
tered in his first conflict, hurt and wounded by his brethren. 
After various alternations at Switzerland and in Rome, he 
was with difficulty taken to Florence, that he might not 
die in a land cursed by ecclesiastical oppression. He had 
strength only to reach his bed, never more to quit it. For 
some days the soul seemed flitting near the body before it 
finally left it. “I have something to tell you—there are 
two Theodore Parkers now. One is dying here in Italy, 
the other I have planted in America. He will live there, 
and finish my work.” His heart was visiting his friends 
with the tenderest expressions of affection, and with fever 
fits of impatience to go back to them: “ When is that vessel 
going—will it not go soon?” He took a strange interest in 
bears, and “Bearsie” was his form of that coinage of love 
in which wedded hearts delight. When his wife in those 
days expressed fear lest speaking should injure him, he 
would say, “Oh, it does not hurt me to talk bear talk.” On 
the 10th of May, 1860, he passed onwards; and on the 
13th, an old friend, an American clergyman, by Mr. Parker's 
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own desire, read the Beatitudes over his grave in the Pro- 
testant cemetery. 

When Mr. Parker first visited Europe in 1843, it hap- 
pened to the writer of these lines to see him immediately 
after his arrival in England. He presented himself as one 
who was uncertain of his reception. When asked to preach, 
he said with a pained expression, “ Are you quite aware of 
what I am, and of how I am regarded by my brethren at 
home?” When assured that everything respecting him, his 
position, his writings, and his treatment, was fully known, 
his whole manner changed. And preach he did, with a rare 
richness and fulness of spiritual life and beauty, in a style 
of simplicity that bore no resemblance to his later pulpit 
speeches. One of the oldest and staidest of his hearers 
remarked, “ He is a devout man.” It might have been the 
sermon that made the prejudiced old lady who once heard 
him, without knowing who he was, utter the ardent wish, 
“Oh that that infidel, Theodore Parker, could have heard 
that!” He said then, in 1843, that he regarded his polemi- 
cal work as finished, and that he meant the remainder of 
his life to be devoted to the preaching of pure Christianity 
and the writing of a History of Religion. Alas! he did not 
know the warfare with practical evil and with national sins 
that was to take the gentle sweetness from his face, and 
give the lion-look to his later portraits ! 

The year after his death the writer stood by his tomb. 
Heavy in structure and sombre in colour, it contrasts gloom- 
ily with the white marble and tender designs of the monu- 
ments around; but in all things else his last resting-place 
is perfect. Nowhere has this earth a more spiritual look. 
The “firmament,” the “blue ethereal sky,” is there indeed 
a “frame” for God, bringing near to sense the height and 
depth of infinite Love and Purity. Tall, slender cypresses, 
seeming not real but mystical trees, spring upwards in shapes 
of flame, as burning in the sun. The stainless light trans- 
figures ordinary life and feeling. The ground slopes towards 
the embracing Apennines. Directly opposite, Fiesole, itself 
a monument, hangs on the mountain’s side. Galileo could 
not look on Florence without letting his eye rest where 
Parker sleeps. Behind, within the walls, near and visible, 
is whatever speaks most of Savonarola—the Convent of 
St. Mark—the Cathedral Dome beneath which the great 
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Preacher, he too claiming for his pulpit universal dominion, 
purified the heart of the assembled city—the spectral Tower 
that looks down as with an evil human face, a priest’s scowl, 
on the cavernous square where he gave his body to be 
burned. The great-hearted American, consumed in spiritual 
sacrifice, rests in “that piece of heaven fallen to earth,” 
with on either side of him the memorials of Italy’s Confess- 
ors, the Martyr of Science and the Martyr of Faith. Where 
could a religious and moral Reformer more fitly lay down 
his body worn out by his zeal for the honour of God! 


IV.—KENRICK’S BIBLICAL ESSAYS. 


Biblical Essays. By Rev. John Kenrick, M.A, FS.A, 
London : Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts and Green. 
1864. 


WE cordially hail Mr. Kenrick’s appearance in the field 
of Biblical Criticism. Our only regret is, that with his great 
and accurate learning and his consummate judgment, he 
should have contributed so little during a long life, at least 
with his name and in a permanent form, to a branch of 
inquiry which has hitherto been so imperfectly cultivated, 
and to which recent events are daily giving new interest 
and importance. Thoroughly versed in the science of anti- 
quity, acute, unprejudiced, and cautious almost to a fault, 
he is one to whose decision on obscure and controverted 
points we always listen with profound respect ; and even 
where we are unable to acquiesce in his conclusions, his 
reasons invariably possess so much weight and are stated 
with such precision and clearness, that we dissent from him 
with a certain diffidence. Whenever he adopts views, as it 
will be seen that he occasionally does, which to the majority 
of even liberal theologians in this country wear a bold and 
startling aspect, we may be quite sure that this has not 
arisen in his case from any morbid love of novelties or 
passion for wild speculation, but from the submission which 
an understanding eminently judicial is compelled to yield 
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to overpowering evidence, and from the allegiance which 
an honest mind feels that it owes to truth above all things. 
The Essays contained in this little volume are a reprint of 
articles which have appeared from time to time in the pages 
of periodical publications. “In all important points,” we 
are informed, “they remain the same;” but they have 
undergone a careful revision, and in their present form 
they exhibit the writer’s matured and final views on the 
subjects of which they treat. They are on “the Gospel of 
Mark,” which the author regards as “the Protevangelium ;” 
on “the True Nature of the Gift of Tongues ;” and on “St. 
Paul’s Designation of the Athenians,” Acts xvii. 22. The 
last-mentioned Essay is one of the happiest applications of 
classical scholarship to the elucidation of a passage of Scrip- 
ture that we ever remember to have read. The learning is 
copious and varied, but never foreign to the point at issue. 
We confess we are of the number of those who do not con- 
sider classical scholars, as such, to be the best interpreters 
of the New Testament. The whole tone of thought and 
feeling, and the corresponding forms of expression, which 
distinguish the Hellenistic Greek, are so radically different 
from anything that is to be met with in the great models 
of pagan literature, that the most intimate familiarity with 
the latter, taken by itself, is rather a disqualification than 
a help towards penetrating into the spirit of the former. 
It is impossible to transfer exegetical rules which are appli- 
cable to the one, directly and without large qualification 
to the other. The transforming energy of the new ideas 
brought into the Hellenic tongue by Christianity, combined 
with the remoter influence of Hebrew idioms through the 
medium of the Septuagint, created a terminology so peculiar, 
that a Greek from Athens could hardly have understood the 
language of Paul without previous instruction ; and a scholar 
acquainted only with the productions of Attic genius must 
find himself equally at fault.* It is observable, indeed, that 
the earliest heathen converts came precisely from the class 
where such preparation had been made—from the devout 





* The influence of religious ideas in moulding the Greek language into a new 
form, has been well developed by Von Zezeschwitz.in his very acute and inge- 
nious disquisition, Profangracitit und biblischer Sprachgeist: eine Vorlesung 
tiber die biblische Umbildung hellenischer Begriffe, besonders der psychologis- 
chen, Leipzig, 1859. Winer, in his Grammar of New-Testament Greek, 
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Gentiles who worshiped in the synagogues, and were fami- 
liar with the Messianic hopes of the Hebrew Scriptures 
through the Greek version. A large portion of the classical 
citations with which Wetstein has so richly garnished the 
margin of his Greek Testament, is altogether superfluous 
for the purposes of the interpreter. Some of Gilbert Wake- 
field’s renderings and criticisms are open to objection, as 
being governed too much by the analogies of classical 
usage. Of course we do not mean to question the unspeak- 
able advantage, or rather the indispensable necessity, of 
thorough classical culture to the biblical student, provided 
he does not trust to that culture alone, but fully understands 
the distinction between the Hellenic and the Hellenistic 
diction ; for contrast will bring out more completely the 
peculiar genius of each. But then the distinction and the 
contrast must be constantly kept in view ; and the biblical 
critic must not neglect the special studies which will render 
him fully aware what they are. The present volume fur- 
nishes abundant proofs how thoroughly both these branches 
of philological study have been cultivated by the author. 
In the Essay under notice, the point to be determined—in 
what sense Paul called the Athenians deodapovecrépove— 
was one that turned directly on classical usage and required 
the evidence of classical authorities. In our judgment, Mr. 
Kenrick has shewn unanswerably that King James’s trans- 
lators were right in rendering the word, “superstitious” rather 
than “religious,” as some critics have suggested ; and that 
the force of the original would have been still more accu- 
rately expressed, if they had given it as “rather supersti- 
tious,” instead of “too superstitious.” 

We cannot assent so entirely to the views put forth in 
the second Essay, on the Gift of Tongues. The negative 
side of his argument the author has, we think, completely 
established,—that this gift, whatever it might be, was cer- 
tainly not, as is commonly supposed, the miraculous power 
of speaking foreign languages. In suggesting its probable 
nature and origin, he does not appear to us to have been 
equally successful. We differ from him, at the outset, as 





appears to us, in his spirit of reaction against the extreme Hebraists of a former 
generation, rather to underrate the effect of Hebrew on Hellenistic Greek, and 
to make undue effort to reduce the forms of the latter to the analogies of Attic 
usage, 
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to the proper order of the inquiry. There can be no doubt 
that 1 Cor. xii—xiv., and Acts ii 1—13, x. 46 and xix. 6, 
contain allusions to one and the same phenomenon of 
tongues. But where do we get the earliest and truest 
account of it—in the epistle or in the history? Mr. Ken- 
rick sets out from the record of events on the day of 
Pentecost in Acts ii, and founds a good deal of his reasoning 
on circumstances supposed to be implied in that record. 
It is true, he subsequently goes to the church at Corinth 
for the facts which he believes gave occasion to the belief 
in a spiritual gift of tongues, and so uses the evidence 
furnished by the epistle for explaining the narrative ex- 
hibited by the history. But he employs the evidence—so 
at least we understand him—whether yielded by the Epistle 
or by the history, as of the same quality, without a sufficient 
discrimination of the different character impressed on the 
two parts of it by diversity of date and origin. We know 
the date of the first epistle to the Corinthians; we know 
its author ;'we know that he wrote from personal experience 
and observation ; and we have in his words the earliest 
and most authentic account of the phenomenon in question. 
On the other hand, we do not know when the book of Acts 
was written, and what materials its author was possessed 
of for framing all the parts of his history. We only know 
that he must have written after Paul, and sufficiently long 
after him to have allowed the traditionary account of the 
gift of tongues to have acquired the legendary character 
which Mr. Kenrick admits it had already assumed in the 
narrative of Acts. It seems to us, therefore, the most 
likely course for ascertaining what this phenomenon was, 
to confine our attention in the first instance to the state- 
ments in 1 Cor. xii—xiv. (for there is no distinct allusion 
in the epistles to its appearance anywhere but at Corinth) ; 
and afterwards inquire how the original idea was subse- 
quently modified by the legendary accretions of the history. 
Mr. Kenrick supposes that the historical fact at the bottom 
of the assumed gift of tongues was this: that in the church 
at Corinth, connected as that city was by its double port 
and wide-extended commerce with all parts of the earth, 
there were converts from various countries speaking along 
with their bad Greek their several native dialects; that 
these persons in the public assemblies of the Christians, 
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overpowered by their religious feelings, often broke out 
into fervent prayers and ejaculations in their own language ; 
and that these strange utterances, combined with the in- 
tensity of spiritual feeling which gave them birth, left a 
profound impression on the bystanders, and. as they only 
manifested themselves under the influence of strong devo- 
tion, led to the belief that they were a special spiritual 
gift. Such outpourings of wild piety in a barbarous dialect, 
unless kept under control, would necessarily occasion 
disorder and confusion in the church, and required an inter- 
preter to make them of any use to edification. Paul, who 
from his superior education and wider journeyings was 
acquainted with more languages than the other members of 
the church, might justly say: “I thank my God, I speak 
with tongues more than ye all.” This, in substance, is 
Mr. Kenrick’s solution of the gift of tongues. It is con- 
ducted with his characteristic clearness and solidity of 
thought. But with all its ingenuity we cannot say that it 
appears to us to exhaust the question, or to satisfy the most 
important conditions of the case. Looking simply at what 
lies before us in 1 Cor. xii—xiv., as an account of phenomena 
exhibited by a society in a high state of religious excite- 
ment, we find it difficult to believe, that by yévn yAwoodr 
can be intended nothing more than the use of their native 
dialects by certain members of the church, even though it 
were a strong devotional impulse which caused them to 
recur to their vernacular speech, and to drop the sort of 
Lingua Franca which they ordinarily used in their inter- 
course with Greeks. This in itself we do not deny was 
natural. But then the gift lay specifically in the yAéeoa, 
not in the rvetjpa which it shared in common with other 
gifts (xii. 11) ; and the yAéeoa must from the context have 
meant something more singular, and limited to the time, 
than the exercise of a natural endowment under high 
religious excitement. For it is placed towards the end 
of the enumeration of spiritual gifts, in immediate connec- 
tion with yapiopara iayarwy, with évepyfhpara duvapewr, With 
mpopnreia and with dcaxpicere rvevuarwy. Besides, were we 
to admit that it was religious fervour which exalted the 
use of a native tongue into a spiritual gift, this explanation 
will hardly suffice for épunvéa, which, if it merely signify 
the rendering of a barbarous dialect into Greek, would re- 
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quire little but an exercise of memory without any religious 
emotion, and yet is here placed (xii. 10, 30), though last, 
still in the list of spiritual gifts. The disparaging com- 
parison of yAéoou rév avSphrwy Kiu rév ayyéAwy With ayarn, 
surely implies a higher sense, in the first conjunction of 
these words, than the barbaric dialects that are spoken in 
various parts of the world, as distinguished from the sup- 
posed language of angelic beings ; and when Paul proceeds 
in the same chapter (xiii. 6) to speak of the final consum- 
mation of the kingdom of God in love, accompanied by the - 
cessation of prophecies, tongues and knowledge, we find it 
next to impossible to believe, that this mysterious gift, placed 
as it is here between two of the most exalted functions of 
the church on earth, could imply nothing more remarkable 
and out of the ordinary course of events, than a man’s abi- 
lity to express his religious emotions “in his own tongue 
wherein he was born.” It is noticeable, that throughout 
this description the word yAoeoa or yAdooa occurs by itself 
without any accompanying epithet, except xiv. 21, where 
the sense of Isaiah xxviii. 11, is loosely rendered by 
irepoyAwuoorc—as if some specific meaning were felt to 
attach to the word ; and though in Acts ii 11, it is used as 
the equivalent of d:adécroe, ii. 6, yet it is rather surprising, 
if it denoted no more than the fact of men’s speaking their 
native languages, the more familiar and appropriate word 
dcahéxroce Should never once have been employed. For we pre- 
sume it will not be disputed, that at the time when the 
New Testament was written, the word yAéeoa had acquired 
a peculiar signification and was constantly used to express 
forms of speech that were strange, antiquated and obscure. 
Neander (Kirch. Gesch. i. 583) has cited a curious passage 
from Plutarch (de Pythiz Oraculis, c. 24), where the enig- 
matical utterances of the ancient oracles are called yAéooa. 
There was evidently something ecstatic in the working of 
this gift, which carried a person for the time out of himself, 
and rendered him insensible to the external world. It was 
a rapt colloquy with himself and with God (xiv. 28), which 
only those who were in a kindred state of mind could 
follow and comprehend, and render into a phrase intel- 
ligible to the multitude. As contrasted with the gift of 
prophecy—in regard to which it is expressly said (xiv. 32) 
that “the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets” 
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—it would seem to have been a power over which, if a 
person gave way to it, he soon ceased to have any control. 
In the early meetings of the Methodists similar phenomena 
manifested themselves, which tended to excess and extrava- 
gance, and required to be checked and controlled by the de- 
cided authority of Wesley. Opposed to this state of absorbing 
rapture, which was transitory and simply marked the passage 
into a higher spiritual life, was the calm prophetic utterance 
of divine truth “by the understanding” (6a rév vode). This 
was designed to endure for the perpetual edification of the 
church ; and hence the great weight and significance of 
Paul’s words (xiv. 19), “In church I would rather speak 
five words with my understanding, that I may instruct 
others also, than ten thousand words in a tongue.” Be- 
lievers who had already passed through this ecstatic crisis, 
did not need the evidence of such phenomena to convince 
them of the reality of the new life brought into the soul by 
Christian faith. What they required was tranquil and 
continuous edification. But it was otherwise with un- 
believers, men in a state of rude, worldly animalism, living 
“without God in the world” (Eph. ii. 12). For such, the 
spectacle of a fellow-being, whom they had known perhaps 
under other circumstances, wholly absorbed in God and 
rendered indifferent by that awful consciousness to all the 
objects of the outer world, might furnish the only evidence 
which they could yet receive, that faith in Christ involved 
a real and mysterious change in man’s inmost being. We 
have heard an aged friend speak of the awful impression 
produced on him, when a boy, in a crowded meeting-house, 
by the sight of John Wesley in prayer. Though too distant 
to hear a word that fell from the lips, yet the trembling 
hands outspread in devotion, and the rolling of the sightless 
eyeballs as they were upturned to heaven, seemed instinct 
with religious fervour and imparted a contagious sympathy 
which did not soon pass away. 

In the two passages of Acts, where “tongues” are men- 
tioned among the gifts of the Spirit which announced or 
followed conversion, we do not find any confirmation of 
Mr. Kenrick’s interpretation of yAéeoa. Just before Peter 
administered baptism to Cornelius and his household (Acts 
x. 4446), the Jewish believers were astonished to find 
the Holy Spirit poured out on Gentiles, “for they heard 
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them speak with tongues, and magnify God.” “Speaking 
with tongues” is here made a distinct act from “magnifying 
God.” It was a gift by itself. If nothing more had been 
intended in this description, than that Cornelius and his 
family began to praise God in Latin (for Greek was the 
ordinary vehicle of Christian devotion, and any other lan- 
guage is here out of the question), the words seem strangely 
selected to convey that meaning. The same remark applies 
even more strongly to the account of the baptism of certain 
disciples of John at Ephesus (xix. 1—6). When Paul had 
laid his hands on them, the Spirit descended, and they 
“spake with tongues, and prophesied.” Here, as in 1 Cor. 
xii.—xiv., tongues and prophesying are distinct gifts. Whe- 
ther these men were Hellenistic or (as is probable, from 
their being disciples of John) Palestinian Jews, there was 
no opportunity for the use of different dialects. In the one 
case they must have spoken Greek ; in the other, the popu- 
lar Arameean. Should it be urged, that at the time when 
these passages were written, “tongues,” which in the first 
instance simply indicated the use of different dialects in 
praising God, had acquired the character of a specific gift 
miraculously attesting the presence of the Holy Spirit, we 
are willing to admit the force of the remark as far as these 
passages in Acts are concerned; but it does not apply to 
1 Cor. xii—xiv., where yAdéooa is used by Paul to denote 
the phenomenon in its earliest manifestation ; and the evi- 
dence furnished by him proves, in our judgment, decidedly, 
that whatever may have been involved in that extraordinary 
gift, it never could have suggested to Paul the marked and 
peculiar language which he employs respecting it, if it had 
merely represented the fact, that in the church of Corinth 
there were believers speaking different languages, and that 
these languages in moments of religious excitement became 
the spontaneous vehicle of their devout raptures. 

Rejecting Mr. Kenrick’s explanation as inadequate, if we 
are asked what these yAdooa actually were, we are not 
ashamed to reply, we cannot say. We only get a glimpse 
of their possible significance through certain kindred pheno- 
mena which have marked the rise of new religious move- 
ments in all periods of the world’s history. The logical 
faculty in man and the clear discriminative speech which 
is its organ, are exercised on the objects and events of the 
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external world,—an obscure feeling subsisting all the while, 
in the background, as it were, of our ordinary mental ope- 
rations, of mysterious relationship to another and higher 
but invisible state of being. But in moods of intense reli- 
gious consciousness this order of things is reversed. The 
outward world becomes dimmed; it recedes from view; 
and the mind is drawn up into a new sphere, where things 
invisible acquire unwonted power, and the monitions of 
conscience and the devout affections become for the time 
the great realities of existence. The ordinary speech of 
life is inadequate to the expression of what is felt in such 
moments ; and uncultivated natures especially, who are the 
first to be acted on by new religious movements, and who 
are accustomed to ejaculate in the words that first offer 
themselves, whatever feelings are most strongly present to 
their mind, inevitably fall into a wild, broken, incoherent 
strain that sounds to the outer world very like gibberish. 
Such are, of course, exceptional states of mind ; when more 
than a transient phase of feeling, they become morbid and 
dangerous states of mind; but they are facts which con- 
stantly reappear at the origin of fresh sects ; and it is only 
with facts that we are now concerned. In phenomena 
of this description (for Christianity made its way in the 
world through the medium of ordinary human elements), 
we are inclined to believe, we must look for a proximate 
explanation of the yAéeoa, which formed so prominent a 
feature in the early Corinthian church. When Neander and 
Hilgenfeld describe this state, as a quickening of the intui- 
tive side of the mind towards God under the action of the 
Spirit, with a corresponding suppression for the time of 
the logical faculty,—though no human terminology can ade- 
quately embrace these deepest and most mysterious con- 
ditions of mental existence,—we nevertheless think, though 
we differ from Mr. Kenrick in doing so, that they have at 
least approached the truth. Religious history abounds with 
such phenomena, and always under similar circumstances, 
and with similar effects—strange sounds and wild ejacula- 
tions. We meet with them among the ancient Montanists, 
the earliest Lollards of the Rhine, the Huguenots of the 
Cevennes, the French prophets in London at the beginning 
of the last century, the early Quakers and the early Wes- 
leyans, and the Irvingites within recent memory. It was 
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to some powers of this kind that the writer of the conclud- 
ing verses of Mark’s Gospel probably alluded, when among 
the signs which he said should accompany believers, he 
included this, that they should speak yAéooare cacvaic. 

But in what sense could Paul thank God that “he spake 
with tongues more than all”? Of the experiences which 
followed his conversion we have no detailed account, for 
immediately after that event he went and buried himself 
in retirement in Arabia. But it is probable that he passed 
through all the stages of the spiritual transition from un- 
belief to belief, and, owing to his energetic and fiery tempera- 
ment, with a more than ordinary intensity of feeling. To 
some early stage in this mental change it is not unlikely 
that he alludes in the obscure passage (2 Cor. xii. 1—4), 
when he speaks of being caught up into heaven, and hearing 
“unspeakable words” (anra phyara) which man is not 
permitted to utter. He alludes, we may suppose, to some 
strong access of spiritual consciousness when he felt him- 
self in the immediate presence of God, and strange and 
awful thoughts came across his mind which he could find 
no human words to express. A mind less powerful and 
cultivated would have attempted to utter them, and they 
would have been yAéoou. The superior reticence and self- 
control of Paul induced him to suppress them ; or perhaps 
he was satisfied with becoming his own interpreter of them 
in a calmer and more collected mood. Conscious of pos- 
sessing these inmost communications of the Spirit, whether 
immediately interpreted or not, in richer abundance than 
any, he might truly thank God for speaking with tongues 
more than all of them. It would hardly have been a seemly 
boast for the apostle in such a connection that he knew 
Hebrew and Greek and a little Latin, and a little possibly 
of some other languages. This could in no sense be regarded 
as a spiritual gift. We agree with Mr. Kenrick that there 
is no certain allusion to the exercise of this gift in Ephes. 
v. 18, 19, and that éavréie may be very properly rendered 
“to one another.” At the same time the mention of drunken- 
ness (comp. Acts ii. 13), and such expressions as xAnpovobe 
év rvevpare and év ri kapdig, seem to admit the possibility at 
least of a reference to the yAdeoa. The strongest objection 
to this interpretation is, that the whole passage is an obvi- 
ous recasting of a parallel one in Coloss. iii. 16, where such 
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an application seems wholly out of the question. An in- 
stance, free from the suspicion of all mythical exaggeration, 
and taken from our own clear and recognized history, may 
perhaps throw light on this subject. Lord Macaulay, in a 
well-known passage of his History of England (Vol. IV. 
p. 25)—the unqualified tone of which we cannot sympathize 
with, for it implies a remarkable insensibility to spiritual 
phenomena—has poured out a flood of contemptuous lan- 
guage on the strange utterances of George Fox. Alluding 
to his strong persuasion that he had the Spirit from God, 
he adds, that “so far from knowing many languages, he 
knew none ; and that the most corrupt passage in Hebrew 
cannot be more unintelligible to the unlearned, than his 
English often is to the most acute and attentive reader.” 
He could not have described more exactly the yAéoou of 
the early Corinthian church. But Fox had his interpreters. 
“His gibberish,” adds the historian, “was translated into 
English ; meanings which he would have been quite unable 
to comprehend were put on his phrases; and his system, 
so much improved that he would not have known it again, 
was defended by numerous citations from pagan philoso- 
phers and Christian fathers whose names he had never 
heard.” Let us turn now to the other side of the picture, 
and see what Penn, a scholar and a gentleman, says of this 
utterer of gibberish. “The inwardness and weight of his 
spirit, the reverence and solemnity of his address and beha- 
viour, and the fewness and fulness of his words” (in another 
passage, quoted by Macaulay, p. 29, Penn speaks of Fox’s 
“sentences about divine things falling from him abruptly 
and brokenly”) “have often struck even strangers with admi- 
ration, as they used to reach others with consolation. The 
most awful, living, reverent frame I ever felt or beheld, I 
must say was his in prayer; and truly it was a testimony, 
he knew and lived nearer to the Lord than other men.”* 
The presence of God in our humanity is a fact, often most 
strikingly manifested in simple and uncultivated natures, 
where it proves its reality, in the absence of human learning, 
by the strength and directness of their moral convictions 
and the clearness of their insight into spiritual things. It 





* Brief Account of the Rise and Progress of the People called Quakers, 
p. 108. 
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reveals itself, in the striking language of Paul, “not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power.” Nothing is more remarkable 
than the influence which such natures constantly acquire 
over minds of the highest education and refinement. It is 
the tribute of mere human culture to an element diviner 
than itself The higher, life having broken a way into the 
world through some rude and unpolished soul, spreads from 
its primitive source into other social regions, and animates 
with its vital power more intellectual forms of character. 
The strange yAoooa of Fox found an épynveia in the cultured 
pens of Barclay and Penn. That life of God which his 
deep experiences, crudely as they were uttered, first brought 
to light in the midst of a fierce and contentious generation, 
with its simplicity and love of peace, its seclusion from 
the world and its abhorrence of verbal wrangling—silently 
penetrated, as we learn from the records of the 17th century, 
even to the summits of society, subdued the souls of states- 
men, won the reverence of the noble and the princely, and 
led a poet like Davenant and a scholar like Hales of Eton 
to believe that in its spirit there was a foretaste of the true 
kingdom of God that would finally prevail in the earth. 
There cannot be a more striking instance, how God some- 
times uses the foolish and the weak to confound in spiritual 
matters the wise and the strong. This is a lesson—taught 
not only at the origin of Christianity, but repeated through- 
out its history—to which the present age, with its wealth 
and its intellect and its vast material progress, is too often 
blind, and which a philosophizing theology has contributed 
to keep out of view, but which, if it be not timely attended 
to, we may perhaps have to learn in some great disruption 
of existing institutions. 

We have already expressed our opinion that the true 
nature of “tongues” is to be investigated from the original 
account of them in 1 Cor. xii—xiv. We do not profess to 
have explained, or by any means thoroughly to understand, 
them. The whole subject is dark and mysterious. We only 
think we discern the quarter where the solution of them 
may reasonably be sought. But what can we make of the 
narrative, Acts ii, which gave occasion to the present dis- 
cussion? We are unable to resist the impression, that we 
have here a comparatively late representation of the popular 
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belief that on the day of Pentecost the gifts of the Spirit 
were in some extraordinary way communicated to the 
apostles ; and that in this representation the traditionary 
idea of a gift of tongues, handed down from the companion 
of Paul (from whom we can hardly have the whole of the 
book in its present form), had already passed into something 
like the later belief of the church—that it was a power of 
speaking foreign languages. We can put no. other inter- 
pretation on vers. 7, 8: “These men are Galileans, and yet 
we each of us hear them speaking our several tongues.” It 
is to be noticed that here first yAéeoa is associated with an 
epithet, érépare yAdsoac dadeiv. Neander, who takes the 
whole transaction as strictly historical, so far agrees with 
Mr. Kenrick as to admit that some Galileans might pos- 
sibly have learned foreign languages and used them on this 
occasion, in order to be better understood by the strangers 
who were present. But he expressly guards himself from 
the construction, that he considered this as the essential 
fact implied in the gift of tongues.* We can hardly think 
Mr. Kenrick himself regards this passage as historical (see 
pp. 80, 81, with the notes). Is it more than the announce- 
ment in a symbolical form, with which historical and 
traditional elements have been intermingled, of the fact, 
that in all the countries here enumerated the gospel would 
be ultimately preached in their own language to the inhabi- 
tants ; in other words, a prophecy of the universal diffusion 
of Christianity through Jewish media and instrumentality 
over the whole of the then known world—éy éAy rip dxoupéry 4 
It is certainly significant, that all the places here mentioned 
are those in which Jews are known to have settled, and 
where synagogues existed which offered a point of access 
for the new religion. 

The most important Essay in the present volume is that 
on the Gospel of Mark, and we have therefore reserved our 
notice of it to the last. It enters into the great question, 
on which the right construction of the New-Testament 
narrative so essentially depends, What is the trug relation 





* ‘So wire demnach das Reden einzelner in fremden Sprachen hier nur 
etwas zufilliges, nicht das eigenthiimliche Merkmal der neuen Geistessprache 
gewesen.”—Pflanzung u. Leitung, &c., i. 18. Ina note he speaks of his in- 
terpretation of this particular passage in Acts as mere conjecture, not at 
all affecting his general conception of the gift of tongues. 
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of the Synoptical Gospels to each other, and in which of 
them have we the oldest and most authentic account of the 
actions and teachings of Jesus? There are three theories 
on this subject, respecting which the judgments of learned 
men are still divided. According to one, Mark is the 
latest of the three evangelists ; according to another, he is 
the oldest ; and according to a third, he occupies a kind of 
neutral or intermediate position between Matthew and 
Luke. Mr. Kenrick had originally adopted the first of 
these theories, and supposed, with Griesbach and De Wette, 
that Mark had drawn the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
his materials from Matthew and Luke. For a long time 
this was the prevalent opinion. With some modifications, 
Schleiermacher and F. C. Baur embraced it. On analyzing 
and comparing, however, the statements of the three 
writers about the crucifixion, our author thought he dis- 
covered in Mark a clue to the disentanglement of the 
perplexing discrepancy which subsists between them ; and 
this led him to the further inquiry, whether Mark might 
not after all be older than either Matthew or Luke, and 
entitled, where he differs from them, to prior authority 
as a biographer of Jesus. To this conclusion the opinion 
of the later criticism seems veering round. Lachmann,* 
Meyer and Reuss {—no mean authorities—substantially 
maintain it ; though the theory which puts Mark between 
Matthew and Luke, still finds an able and learned repre- 
sentative in Hilgenfeld§ With the admission, all but 
universal in the present state of biblical exegesis, that 
Harmonies in the old sense of the word are proved impos- 
sible by plain, undisputed facts, it becomes a matter of 
the highest interest and importance to ascertain, if we can, 
which of the Gospels lies nearest to the events of which it 
treats, and, amidst their irreconcilable differences, which 
has the fairest claim to be considered the guiding and con- 
trolling narrative. In calling Mark’s Gospel the Protevan- 
gelium, Mr. Kenrick does not venture to deny that there 





* “De Ordine Narrationum in Evangeliis Synopticis” (Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 
1835.3); prefixed also to II. Tom. Gr. Test. 
+ Kritisch-Exegetisch. Kommentar ii. d. N. T. 1. Abth. 2. Hélfte. 1860. 
t Die Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften Neuen Testaments, 1860, § 189. 
§ Das Marcus-Evangelium, &e. 1860, 
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may have been “a written record of still earlier date.” All 
that he undertakes to shew is, that “the Gospel of Mark 
exhibits the Christian tradition of the life of our Saviour in 
an earlier form than either of the other evangelists as we 
now have them.” This concession simplifies the question, 
and, by narrowing the grounds of controversy, renders it 
easier to arrive at an intelligible conclusion. 

Without rejecting as unworthy of regard the very ancient 
external testimony of Papias, Mr. Kenrick proceeds to 
establish his point mainly by internal evidence—by the 
results of a comparison with the two other Synoptics, and 
by a careful analysis of the peculiar structure of Mark’s 
own narrative. In saying that his inferences are exceed- 
ingly subtle and ingenious, we do not mean to imply that 
they are at all far-fetched and sophistical ; but simply that, 
writing his Essay with a strong conviction on his mind 
that the conclusion lying before him was the only admis- 
sible one, he has seized and combined with a quick and 
sensitive sharp-sightedness, which perhaps only such a 
preconception rendered possible, the minutest incidents 
and slightest allusions in which the traces of an eye and an 
ear witness could be found. Putting all this evidence 
together and estimating its collective weight, however in- 
significant some of the separate elements may appear, it 
is impossible to resist a strong general impression in favour 
of the view, which seems to rest on so remarkable a coa- 
lescence of probabilities. What may be urged with some 
reason, in our judgment, on the other side, we shall briefly 
notice ere we conclude. Having indicated the general 
character of Mr. Kenrick’s argument, we are obliged by the 
limits to which we are unavoidably restricted, to confine 
ourselves to a few selected examples of his reasoning and 
illustration. He lays great but not undue stress on the 
extraordinary concession of Griesbach, that “ Mark sur- 
passes Matthew in the perspicuity and distinctness of his 
narrative ; nay, that he is even more accurate} and ap- 
proaches nearer to the truth of facts.” No small part of 
Mr. Kenrick’s argument consists in the development of 
this idea. It is forcibly put in the ensuing observations : 

“In numerous passages, Mark, whom I consider as the repre- 
sentative of the apostle Peter, relating the same event as Matthew 
or Luke, accompanies his narrative with the mention of those 
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minute circumstances which impress an eye-witness, and are as 
distinctly remembered and as naturally set down when he 
records the event, as the more important matters for the sake of 
which the story is related. But as the same narrative passes 
from a contemporary’s record to a formal biography, and further 
to a history, these minute circumstances, the adjuncts, rather 
than the essentials of the story, are gradually dropped.”—* In 
the account of the calling of James and John, Mark (i. 20) says, 
that they left their father in the fishing-boat ‘with the hired 
servants ;’ Matthew (iv. 22) omits this last circumstance, but 
mentions their father Zebedee ; while Luke (v. 11), who has 
introduced the call of these apostles in an appropriate place, makes 
no mention even of the father. In the history of the preaching 
of the Gospel such as it was his purpose to write, it was of no 
moment who remained behind in the vessel; the important 
point was, that the apostles immediately obeyed the call of 
Christ, left all and followed him.’”—“ When Mark relates the 
crossing of the lake to the country of the Gadarenes (iv. 35), he 
notices that other small boats accompanied the vessel in which 
our Lord embarked. It was a circumstance which would strike 
one relating or recording what he had recently seen, but it was 
of no importance as a link of the narrative ; for those boats gave 
no aid in the storm which ensued, nor is any further mention 
made of them. Matthew and Luke, though in other respects 
they closely agree with Mark, take no notice of these boats.” 
Pp. 10—12. 


The traces still discernible of growth in a tradition fur- 
nish a presumption in favour of the priority of Mark. 

“The Temptation is briefly noticed by Mark (i. 12). ‘And 
immediately the spirit driveth him into the wilderness. And he 
was there in the wilderness forty days, tempted of Satan, and 
was with the wild beasts, and the angels ministered unto him.’ 
In Matthew (iv. 1—11) and Luke (iv. 1—13) the narrative is 
expanded, three several temptations being enumerated, with 
change of place from the desert to the Temple at Jerusalem, and 
thence to a high mountain. Matthew mentions a fast of forty 
days and forty nights ; Luke says, ‘In those days he did eat 
nothing.’ Here is a gradual strengthening of the wonder ; 
Mark saying nothing of the fast, and Luke changing the general 
expression of Matthew into an absolute abstinence from food.” 
P. 41. 

Among the peculiarities distinguishing Mark from Mat- 
thew, and pointing to a similar conclusion, Mr. Kenrick 
notices “the absence in the former of those misapplications 
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of prophecies in the Old Testament to our Saviour, which 
are so frequent in Matthew.” Instances of this are given 
in two passages of Zechariah, applied by Matthew, with 
obvious perversion of their original meaning, to the story 
of Judas's betrayal of his Master for money, and to the 
description of Chris's entry into Jerusalem (where Mark’s 
narrative is simpler and more intelligible), and in Matthew’s 
account of the refreshment offered to our Lord on the cross, 
where that evangelist has evidently confused the true con- 
ception of the fact by his desire to bring in Ps. lxi. 21, as a 
prophecy. Mr. Kenrick’s solution of the discrepancies in 
the four evangelists respecting this last circumstance, is a 
fine specimen of unforced and lucid criticism. We do not 
find the evidence eqully conclusive, that in Mark’s Gospel 
there is less expression of that reverential awe of Christ, as 
a being more than human, which already betrays itself in 
Matthew and Luke. At all events, it is remarkable that in 
Matthew (xiii. 55) the human parentage of Jesus is more 
distinctly recognized as the popular belief (“Is not this the 
carpenter's son? is not his mother called Mary?’) than in 
the corresponding passage of Mark (vi. 3), where all allusion 
to his father is omitted (“Is not this the carpenter, the son 
of Mary?’). We also feel some difficulty in appreciating 
the true bearing on this question of the fact to which Mr. 
Kenrick has called attention, that in Mark’s Gospel the use 
of natural means is several times recognized in the perform- 
ance of miracles. His conclusion is thus stated : 

“As the tendency of narratives—especially when they relate 
to events of an extraordinary kind—is to increase the wonder, 
we may fairly argue that the Gospel which acknowledges, and 
brings prominently into view, the use of natural means, exhibits 
an earlier form of the tradition than that in which they have 
disappeared, or are very slightly indicated.” —P. 59. 

The instances cited are—the anointing of the sick with 
oil (Mark vi. 13); Christ’s taking aside the deaf-mute, spit- 
ting, putting his fingers into his ears, and touching his 
tongue (vii. 32) (where it is worthy of notice that John, the 
latest of the four evangelists, in describing the cure of a 
blind man, goes still more into a detail of means, and repre- 
sents our Lord as spitting on the ground, and making clay 
of the spittle, and anointing the eyes with the clay, and 
then directing the subject of the cure to go and wash in 
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the pool of Siloam, ix. 6, 7); the healing of the blind man 
at Bethsaida, where spitting is still part of the process, and 
where the cure is completed only after two successive 
efforts (viii. 23—25); the cure of the lunatic boy, after in- 
quiry respecting the duration of the malady (ix. 20—29); 
and the withering of the fig-tree, not immediately, as repre- 
sented by Matthew, but in the course of twenty-four hours 
(xi. 12—14, 20). These are, no doubt, remarkable pheno- 
mena in the narrative of Mark. But it is curious, that Baur 
founds on them a conclusion the very opposite of that which 
is maintained by Mr. Kenrick, and sees in them, not the 
signs of the earliest record, but rather the gratuitous attempt 
of a later writer to specialize and rationalize the vaguer 
and ruder form of the primitive tradition* As Mark’s 
mode of representation still leaves the supernatural cha- 
racter of the events unchanged, and goes no way toward 
reducing them to natural occurrences, we can only regard 
it as a particular instance of the general vividness and 
picturesqueness of style which distinguishes his narrative 
from that of the other evangelists ; and whatever solution 
best accounts for this general peculiarity of Mark, will 
carry with it an explanation of his mode of representing 
the miracles. 

More weight seems to us to attach to the fact, that the 
limits of Mark’s narrative, commencing from the baptism 
of John (possibly at i. 9, for the eight first verses read a 
good deal like a formal introduction subsequently prefixed) 
and terminating with*the simple fact of the resurrection, 
xvi. 8 (for evidence external and internal is strongly against 
the authenticity of the twelve last verses), exactly coincide 
with the summary of our Lord’s history given on two sepa- 
rate occasions by Peter in the book of Acts (i. 22, and x. 
36—41), as containing all that was necessary to prove him 
to be the Christ.¢ This looks very much as if the Gospel 
was only an orderly and expanded statement of what that 
apostle had been accustomed to teach. 

Evidence of the kind on which Mr. Kenrick has based 
his conclusions respecting the Gospel of Mark, derives a 
certain ambiguity from the fact that it is capable of being 














* Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die kanonischen Evangelien, &. Das 
Evangelium Marcus, s. 535—571. 


+ Meyer has noticed the same circumstance. 
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looked at from more points of view than one, and that it 
takes a decided colour from the subjective influence of the 
mind which employs it. It is certainly not a little per- 
plexing to find two men so learned and acute, and so intent 
on truth, as Kenrick and Baur, drawing precisely oppo- 
site inferences from the very same data. We cannot but 
feel, therefore, with Meyer (whose views coincide with Mr. 
Kenrick’s), that in citing particular passages from Mark, to 
prove or disprove his dependence on the other Synoptics, 
the greatest caution is necessary to escape assuming in them 
the very issue which the critic has already in his eye.* It 
is always satisfactory when we can get some good external 
testimony as a point dappui for the higher criticism in its 
construction of internal evidence. The inward and outward 
testimony combined make a strong case. We agree with 
Mr. Kenrick in attaching much value to the fragments of 
Papias. We have no witness of equal antiquity to the 
origin of our two first Gospels. The later statements of 
Irenzeus and Tertullian have been enlarged by the succes- 
sive accretions of unauthentic tradition, and are at bottom 
based on his. What Papias tells us, confirms in the main 
Mr. Kenrick’s view of the origin and character of Mark’s 
Gospel, and justifies the inferences which he has drawn 
from an analysis of its contents. Mark, who had himself 
never heard or followed Christ, was the companion and 
interpreter of Peter, and took down from his lips, just as it 
occurred, without any regard to chronological order, what- 
ever he heard him say of the actions and teachings of Christ. 
As the object of the early apostolic preaching was to prove 
Jesus the Christ, it must have consisted quite as much in the 
recital of events and occurrences, out of which the Messianic 
character shone forth, as in the exposition of doctrine. The 
selection of incidents would be determined by circumstances ; 
and those who first proceeded to put down any written 
record, would probably gather together a number of detached 
anecdotes and memoranda of remarkable discourses. The 





* “In der Benutzung einzelner Stellen des Markus zur Erhiirtung seiner 
Unabhingigkeit oder Abhiingigkeit von den beiden anderen Synoptikern, ist 
die grésste Vorsicht nothwendig, um nicht aus ihnen herauszulesen, was man 
als kritische Anschauung des Verhiiltnisses bereits im Auge hat. Davor warnt 
die Erfahrung der neuesten Kritik, in welcher sehr oft was der Eine fiir sich 
ausbeutet, von dem Andern gegen ihn gekehrt wird, je nachdem die Subjec- 
tivitit die Firbung eintrigt.”—Meyer, Marcus, Einleit. s. 7. 
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reduction of these to chronological order and a historical 
form would be an after-thought. This is very much the 
account which Papias gives us of the memorials collected 
by Mark from the preaching of Peter; they were rather 
materials for a gospel than a gospel in our sense. But 
from what we know of the warm feelings and sensitive 
temper of Peter, it is not unlikely that his affectionate re- 
miniscences of his Master would be marked by all that 
picturesque fulness of expression, and those little details 
of bygone days on which a loving nature so fondly dwells,— 
that still survive in the animated narrative of Mark, and 
imply a freshness and directness of impression not equally 
perceptible in the other Gospels. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that our present Mark, 
whatever may be the character and origin of its materials, 
is something very different from the memoranda put down 
after the preaching of Peter. Our Mark follows a definite 
chronological order, in which the Galilean and Jerusalemi- 
tic periods of our Lord’s ministry are clearly distinguished 
from each other; and it seems to us that he may have fur- 
nished the type after which the distribution of events in 
our Greek Matthew and in Luke were not improbably cast. 
Lachmann considers Mark’s order the best and most self- 
consistent of the three. But this is quite at variance with 
Papias’s account of its origin.* Peter, whom Mark followed, 
did not himself propose to give a complete and connected 
survey of our Lord’s teachings (cbvrakww rév cupraxdy Ad ywr) ; 
and Mark, whose simple object was to omit nothing that he 
heard, recorded what had fallen from his Master's lips just 
as memory suggested it (d¢ areurnudvevoev), but without any 
regard to chronological order (od pévro: rage), A process of 
rédaction must therefore have intervened between these 
original memoranda and our present Gospel. By whom 
this was effected we are nowhere distinctly informed ; we 
must gather it from early tradition and internal evidence, 
or may infer it from the unbroken retention of the name. 
Besides its brevity and compactness, Mark’s Gospel is dis- 
tinguished by a remarkably neutral tone. It is equally free 
from the strong Hebraistic feeling of Matthew, and from 
the Pauline catholicity of spirit which belongs to Luke. 





* Euseb, Hist. Eccles. iii. 39. 
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Had it been written with an express view to avoid collision 
with either of the antagonistic tendencies which distracted 
the first age of Christianity, it could not have assumed a 
character more admirably suited for the purpose. If it took 
its present form from the hands of Mark, whom we may 
presume from his office to have been a devoted adherent of 
Peter, it is remarkable, as Baur not unreasonably argues, 
that, while Mark has preserved in all their force the strong 
condemnatory words pronounced by Christ against Peter 
(Matthew xvi. 23; Mark viii. 33), he should wholly have 
omitted the warm, encomiastic language, and the decided 
expression of confidence in that apostle as the rock of the 
future church, by which they are shortly preceded in Mat- 
thew. Irenzus, a century after the time of Peter and Mark 
(Contr. Heres. iii. 1), tells us that Mark, after the decease 
of Peter and Paul at Rome, delivered in writing the things 
preached by Peter; whereas Matthew put forth his Gospel 
(ypagiy éiqveyxey évayyeiov) during the life-time of those 
apostles ; and that certain docetic heretics had a fancy for 
the Gospel of Mark (iii. xi. 7). The Latinisms and some 
other peculiarities of this Gospel render it not improbable, 
that it was written for the use of converts living in Rome. 
It ought, however, to be noticed that Irenzus says nothing 
of the reduction of Mark’s materials to chronological order 
and historical form, and uses language almost identical with 
that of Papias, ra iré Iérpov xnpvocdpeva éyypagwe hiv rapa- 
dédwxe. Vague traditions also have come down to us of an 
early writing, of which it is impossible now to form a very 
exact idea, that appears under the various names of «jpvypa 
Ilérpov, évayyeXiov xara Ierpov, Petri doctrina, etc., to have 
had an extensive diffusion, especially among those who 
were inclined to docetism (Euseb. H. E. vi. 12; Theodoret 
Heret. Fab. Epit.ii. 2; Origen, De Principiis, i. viii.). And 
there is another fact more directly accessible and more im- 
portant than this. Justin Martyr, in a passage (Dial. cum 
Tryph., § 106), where he speaks of Christ's giving Simon the 
name of Peter, and of his calling the sons of Zebedee, Boa- 
nerges (a circumstance which is mentioned by Mark alone 
of all the evangelists, iii. 16, 17), adds, yeypagSa év roic 
aropynporebpaow aurov yeyevnpévoy cal rovro,—with a refer- 
ence, most obviously in accordance with the ordinary rules 
of construction, to certain memorials of Peter. It is singular 
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— if this be the true rendering of the passage—that, while 
Justin abounds in references rot¢ aropvnpovévpact roy &roord- 
Awy, & kadeirac évayyédca, he nowhere else cites their authors 
by name ;* and further, that while the copious citations of 
Christ's words and acts in Justin (so copious, indeed, that 
they might almost furnish out of themselves a complete 
history of Christ) have constantly a very close resemblance 
to words which occur in Matthew and Luke, in a compara- 
tively few is there much affinity with the extant text of 
Mark.+ Hilgenfeld suggests that Luke has drawn a portion 
of his materials from an earlier Gospel of Peter, which was 
used by Justin and on which our Mark is also founded ; 
and that this employment of a common source will account 
for an occasional coincidence of expression between Mark 
and Luke. This theory would place the rédacteur of our 
actual Mark in the second degree from Peter; but it does 
not exclude the possibility of his still retaining many of 
those sharp, individual touches of reality which were derived 
in the original collection from the vivid personal remem- 
brances of Peter: though we are inclined to believe that this 
characteristic of Mark’s Gospel may have arisen not, as Mr. 
Kenrick supposes, from this circumstance alone, but possibly 
from the intellectual temperament of the later writer, who- 
ever he was, that reduced the original materials into their 





* So far as we have observed, the apostle John is the only one of the New- 
Testament writers whom Justin ever quotes by name (Dial. c. Tryph., § 81, 
p. 278, edit. Otto), and here—it should be noticed—as the author of the Apo- 
calypse. 

+ The whole passage runs thus: Kai rd deriv, werwvopaxivat duro Mérpoy 
tva rev arocridwy, Kai yeypagSat ty roig dropynpovedpaow autov yeye- 
vnpévoy Kai ToUTO, pera TOU Kai ZAXove Cho adeAgodc, todg ZeBedaiov dvrac, 
peTwvopaxivat dvépart Tov Boavepyéc, kc. 

To d7ity is the form of citation. The question is, does avrév here refer to 
Tlérpoy, the immediate subject, or to Christ, the general subject of the whole 
paragraph. Were it not that in no other passage Justin associates Z7ropynp. 
with the name of a particular apostle, we should at once say that the reference 
must be to Peter; for the genitive after dropuynp. in all other cases denotes 
the author of the work, not its subject. Nowhere in Justin do we meet with 
Grouvnp. Xprorov, but everywhere dr. arocrédwy. ‘Arouynpovetdmara is the 
very title which Xenophon has chosen for his ‘‘ Memorials of Socrates ;” but the 
title runs Zevopivroc, not Swxpardve,—with the name of the author, not of the 
subject. Otto, the latest editor of Justin, has felt this so strongly, that, against 
the authority of all copies, printed and MS., he proposes to substitute avraéy 
for duvrév, with a reference to arocré\uwy. Hug (Introd. N.T. IL. § xxiii.) 
refers @urov in this passage to Peter, and thinks there is an allusion to some 
Memoirs that were specially his. 
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present form.* And the supposition of another and an earlier 
Gospel interposed between our present Mark and the primi- 
tive memoranda taken down from Peter's lips, may serve 
to account for the otherwise perplexing statement, that with 
a Gospel bearing sometimes the name of Peter and some- 
times that of Mark, we find certain docetic tendencies asso- 
ciated, of which we are not aware that one clear, indisputable 
trace can be discovered in the Mark which we now possess. 

With regard to Matthew, though the account of the origin 
of his Gospel by Papias, follows in Eusebius (iii. 39) that 
previously given of Mark, and it might seem therefore from 
this circumstance to have been a subsequent event, yet tra- 
dition is unanimous in affirming, that he was the first of 
the apostles who reduced to writing—and that in the Ara- 
man dialect—any record of the teachings of Jesus. This 
is distinctly affirmed by Irenzeus in a passage already quoted 
(Contr. Heer. iii. 1) ; and the same priority may be inferred 
from the fact, that whereas in ancient lists variations occur 
in the order of the three last evangelists, the name of Mat- 
thew always stands first. The marked Judaic tone, conspi- 
cuous to this day even in the Sermon on the Mount, which 
characterizes the Gospel of Matthew, furnishes strong in- 
ternal proof of its having been originally drawn up for the 
use of Palestinian converts in the very first age of Chris- 
tianity ; while the early diffusion and retention to a late 
period of a Gospel closely allied to it, among believers of 
this description, who ultimately acquired the heretical 
designations of Nazarenes and Ebionites—all over Palestine 
and Syria, and, if one account may be trusted (Luseb. H. E. 
v. 10), as far as southern Arabia or western India—point 
to the same conclusion, that the original Matthew was the 
oldest of all the written memorials of Jesus. But this ori- 
ginal Aramzan Matthew, it is most probable, was something 
very different from our present Greek Matthew. What 
Matthew first put down, was the nucleus out of which larger 
works, amplified by successive accretions, subsequently 
grew. The somewhat perplexing relations, which appear to 
have disconcerted Jerome, between our present Matthew 
and the Gospel of the Hebrews in use among the Jewish 





* The characteristic picturesqueness of Mark’s style shews itself in passages 
which could not possibly have been affected by the vividness of Peter’s memory ; 
as, for instance, in the insertion of xiwWac in the Baptist’s expression of his own 
inferiority to Christ, i. 7. Comp. Matthew iii. 11, and Luke iii. 16. 
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Christians, seem best explicable on this supposition. Both 
issued from the primitive Matthew ; but the two lines of 
derivation diverged constantly further from each other, each 
tendency attracting kindred traditions to itself—as the 
Catholic Church gradually assumed its definite type of doc- 
trine and discipline, and the old Jewish Christians fell more 
and more within the category of heresy,—till at last the 
substantial agreement and the particular discrepancies be- 
tween the Gospel of the Hebrews and our Matthew became 
a critical puzzle which Jerome himself could not solve. 

It seems to us, that the relation of our present Mark to 
the original memoranda collected from Peter, may have been 
analogous to that of our present Matthew to the old Aramzean 
Matthew. Both our two first Gospels are mediately apostolic, 
i.e. the mass of materials out of which they have been ulti- 
mately framed, came from apostles ; but between those primi- 
tive materials and the Gospels as we now have them, there 
must have been intermediate stages of transitional formation 
which we cannot now distinctly trace. Nevertheless their 
existence seems plainly inferrible from traditions pervading 
the ancient church, of writings closely allied to our Matthew 
and Mark, and founded on the same materials, though not 
identical throughout with those Gospels as they now exist 
in our hands. Matthew’s collection of the Aéya of our Lord 
was the corresponding element in his Gospel to the ra rd 
tov Xplorov ij NexSévra i} tpaySévra narrated by Peter and 
taken down by Mark. Adya, a word used in the Septuagint 
to signify the givine commands conveyed through the pro- 
phets,* and by classical writers of the ancient oracles, im- 





* Trommii, Concordant. Gree. in LXX. in loc. Mr. Kenrick, p. 65, note, 
and additional note, p. 130 (in reply to Renan) denies that Adya can mean the 
discourses of Christ, and considers the word as equivalent to gospels. He says, 
**There is no authority in Scripture or in the ecclesiastical writers (referring to 
Suicer, in verb.) for rendering Aéyca discourses,” Words have a history. We 
must notice the date of the writers employing them, to determine their use. 
Trommius will shew that in the LXX. Ady:a is the Greek rendering of Hebrew 
terms denoting the words of God spoken through the prophets. In this sense 
the term is fitly applied to the teachings or discourses of Christ. If (Rom. iii. 7) 
Paul calls the Scriptures of the Old Testament ra Adyia rou Sedu, it is because 
in the sense in which Paul regarded and used them, they were a collection of 
prophetic utterances everywhere announcing the Messiah ; and Christ’s own 
words, which at the commencement of his ministry announced in like manner 
the kingdom of heaven, were also in that prophetic sense Aéyra. Papias (Euseb. 
H.E. iii. 39) says of Matthew, in a bald, curt way, éBpaids duadéxrw ra AOpra 
ovveypavaro. But we surely cannot render this off-hand, ‘‘He wrote the 
Gospel in Hebrew.” What he meant by Aéy:a appears more clearly from the 
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plies, that what Matthew chiefly busied himself to collect, 
were the discourses of Jesus, viewed as a continuation and 
completion of the old prophetic utterances; but as these 
were all occasional, embedded, as it were, in the events of 
his public ministry—apart from some notice of which, as 
either occasioning or accompanying them, they would be 
unintelligible—any record of them must from the first have 
partaken in some degree of a biographical character ; and so 
the collections of Matthew, though directed mainly to what 
Christ said, would not be so wholly unlike the more strictly 
historical record of Mark. Nevertheless, the difference of 
principle suggesting and guiding the two collections of 
Matthew and Mark, influenced the character of the Gospels 
which respectively grew out of them, and is distinctly per- 
ceptible at the present day. The relation which our present 
Gospels hold to the original authors of the materials on which 
they are based, is well expressed by the preposition cara 
prefixed to their names, denoting not so much direct author- 
ship, in the sense in which Paul was the author of the 
Epistle to the Romans, as an account of the glad tidings 
announced by Christ, as it was conceived or represented by 
them. We are aware that in the pleonastic usage of the later 
Kowh, cara with the accusative is often substituted for the 
genitive, especially to avoid a concurrence of two or more 
genitives, and that # xara Aor avarodf or ropeia is used for 
i rov }Aiov ay. Or wop. ; and in a passage quoted by Mr. Kenrick 
from Plutarch (p. 121), we have rj xara Nepay évoeBeig in the 
sense, we presume, of “the piety of Numa.”* We do not say, 





title of his own work, Aoyiwy cupraxdv tEnynorc, where it must signify ‘‘ The 
Lord’s Oracles or Teachings.” The ‘‘Lord’s Gospel or Gospels,” in our sense 
of the word ‘‘ Gospel,” is hardly intelligible; and when Mr. Kenrick supposes 
Papias’s work was an exposition of the Gospels, he introduces an idea which 
seems to belong to a later period of Christian literature. We do not deny that 
ultimately, when a New Testament had grown up beside the Old Testament, 
Adyta may have been used as the equivalent not merely of évayyé\ta, but of 
inspired Scripture generally. But we observe that Suicer, under the first head 
of meanings (agreeing in this with Biel, Thesaur. Philol. Vet. Testam., and 
Wahl, Clav. Nov. Test.), has oraculum, responsum divinum, quoting Hesy- 
chius, Aéyra = Siopara, pavrivpara, xpynopoi; and only under subsequent 
meanings and in later writers quotes the word as equivalent to évayyédua. 
Even in these cases, it is rather used of the sayings or utterances preserved in 
Scripture, than of a history like our present Matthew. As late as the time of 
Photius, we find from Suicer (ii. h.), the whole of the New Testament divided 
into rd kuptacad A6yra and ra drocrodKad Knpiypara, where xnovypara in 
the second division shews what must be the force of Aéyra in the first. 


* See the examples cited of this usage in Schweighzeuser’s Lexicon Polybianum. 
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therefore, that this form positively excludes direct author- 
ship, but that it is not the most natural way of expressing 
it ; and that in its most obvious use, it would rather denote 
such a relation as we have presupposed. In this latter sense 
it was employed widely in the ancient church. Té évayyé- 
doy xara Iérpoy or card ‘EGpaiove did not denote authorship ; 
and % xard IlavAov instead of 4 Mabdov éxiorod) mpd¢ “Pwyaiove 
would sound strangely, and seem to imply a different relation 
between the apostle and the writing, from that which we 
now believe to exist. 

In reviewing the facts now recited—and we have wished 
to confine ourselves to facts so far as they are at present 
accessible—we agree with Mr. Kenrick in thinking, that of 
the three first Gospels, in the shape in which we now pos- 
sess them, Mark’s is probably the oldest, though we do not 
feel equally sure, that it is to Mark, the interpreter of Peter, 
that we owe the reduction of the original materials to the 
form and order in which they have been handed down to 
us. Nevertheless, we are inclined to believe that there are 
portions of Matthew which are older than anything in Mark; 
and that the Sermon on the Mount, the nucleus probably 
of the collections of Matthew, is the most ancient and authen- 
tic record of the teachings of Jesus now in existence. 





V.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Amonc books which have been sent to us for review, we 
notice first the recently published translation of Dr. Réville’s 
Manual of Religious Instruction,* for which we are indebted, 
if report speaks truly, to a distinguished minister of our own 
church. Here we are at once struck by a peculiarity in the 
author’s treatment of the materials for the life of Christ 
afforded by the Gospels. Many who have no hesitation in 
accepting as historical facts the miracles recorded in the 
New Testament, would readily concede to the anti-superna- 
turalist that they are not to be regarded as the distinguish- 
ing characteristic or the sole foundation of Christian faith. 





* A Manual of Religious Instruction. By Albert Réville, D.D., Pastor of 
the French Reformed Church at Rotterdam, London: Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co. 1864. 
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It is contended, indeed, that the natural and supernatural 
elements in the life of Jesus are so blended together as to 
make it impossible to disunite them, and this no doubt is 
a consideration of great importance. Still it is certainly too 
much to say that nothing would remain to us of the life of 
Jesus after the elimination of the supernatural ; and, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that the first three Gospels 
are not any of them in their present form the work of eye- 
witnesses, and that the only one which bears the name of 
an apostle undoubtedly embodies pre-existing materials, it 
cannot be thought very arbitrary to make allowance for the 
admission of a certain amount of legendary narrative, and 
to estimate different statements according to their intrinsic 
value. 

Such apparently is the view of Dr. Réville in this work. 
The subject is not discussed at length ; but, as far as we can 
gather from his brief notices of the life and power of Christ, 
he seems to assume the actuality of certain events corre- 
sponding to the traditional belief in Christ’s miraculous 
power, without pronouncing whether these events were, 
strictly speaking, miraculous. The ascendancy of Christ 
over the insane, and his power of curing certain diseases, 
are particularly referred to. “Those marvellous cures,” we 
are told, “readily cast a miraculous light over the actions 
of Christ. It may be very interesting for the historian, but 
it is of small consequence for the Christian, to try to explain 
the miraculous scenes which are drawn for our instruction, 
such as Jesus walking on the water of the lake, the calming 
of the tempest, the multiplication of the loaves of bread, &c. 
So much the less is it of consequence to the Christian, be- 
cause Jesus himself did not make miracle the certain sign 
of a truly divine mission (Matt. vii. 22, xxiv. 24), and cate- 
gorically refused the sign from heaven, the striking prodigy, 
which was asked as the ground of belief in him (Matt. xii. 
38—42).” 

It is impossible for us to enter here upon so difficult a 
subject, and we have no wish to act as umpire between Dr. 
Réville and his English editor, who shews in copious notes 
that he takes a different view of the question of miracles. 
And so far as their individual opinions are concerned, we 
will content ourselves with commending the largeness of 
spirit which enables them, notwithstanding a difference in 
VOL. I. I 
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critical judgment, to act in harmony, both of them no doubt 
perceiving that Christian truth lies much deeper than any 
mere historical problem. It is not, however, without a pur- 
pose that we have fixed upon those passages especially in 
Dr. Réville’s volume which refer to the miracles of Christ. 
In the first place, in noticing a work which passes in review 
(however cursorily) the whole of religious history from the 
year 1 to our own times, it was almost unavoidable to single 
out some particular point ; and secondly, we wished to indi- 
cate the point of view from which this history is regarded. 
The life of Christ is the grand centre of human history. It 
is the consummation of the past and the beginning of a new 
life for the world. It is therefore of the greatest importance 
whether it is permitted to fill its natural place in the scheme 
of Providence, as the highest expression of that spiritual life 
which had been struggling in the heart of man from the 
beginning of the world, or regarded as in its nature wholly 
exceptional. The inconsequent reasoning of modern times 
not unfrequently handles the Old Testament and the super- 
natural elements it contains with the utmost freedom, while 
it shrinks from touching the Christian records. But once 
acknowledge that the Bible is a literature, distinguished 
from other literatures by its subject but not by the mode of 
its composition, and it becomes legitimate to apply the rules 
of criticism to its every part. And this is the course which 
Dr. Réville has pursued. He has treated Christian history 
in its connection with Judaism and its relationship to the 
outside world, which could not but react upon its develop- 
ment ; and in dealing with both Old and New Testaments, 
he has indicated, with as much clearness as the limits of his 
Manual would allow, the best-established results of recent 
critical inquiry. A rapid sketch of religious history, begin- 
ning from the origin of religion in the human mind itself, 
glancing at its various manifestations in the different forms 
of polytheism, and following its growth in the monotheistic 
form from the patriarchs down to modern times, completes 
the first part of the work. The second gives a brief sum- 
mary of the teachings of Jesus, the Synoptical Gospels being 
assumed as the most authentic source. And the third fitly 
concludes the work with a sketch of religious doctrine, 
under the heads of God, Man, Sin, Christianity, the Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, the Christian Life, the Life Eternal,—these 
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subjects being treated in their vital connection with the 
human heart and conscience, and the ecclesiastical dogmas 
in regard to them viewed as imperfect attempts to give 
expression to rational truth. 

The Manual is well fitted to serve as a guide in religious 
inquiry, and contains much that is instructive and more 
that is suggestive. To be fully furnished, however, for its 
purpose, it requires to be supplied with copious references, 
and we venture to suggest that these might be added in 
future editions. 

Three volumes of Sermons next invite our attention. We 
have read the first, Mr. Robertson’s,* with great interest. 
Not the least of its merits is the evidence it affords that 
dulness and sermon-writing are by no means so inseparable 
as is commonly supposed. The style is lively and interest- 
ing, and the illustrations numerous, well selected and aptly 
applied. Sustained vigour of thought, with considerable 
originality, and a happy combination of imaginative feeling 
and strong, clear common sense, characterize these admi- 
rable addresses. In a modest introduction, the author 
explains the circumstances under which they were prepared 
and delivered. Although intended for a congregation chiefly 
composed of operatives, Mr. Robertson rightly judged it his 
duty to expend on their composition a full measure of care 
and all the skill of which he was master. He was rewarded 
by the unflagging attention of his audience, and cheered by 
proofs that the sermons which he was himself disposed to 
regard as his best, received the heartiest commendation. 
Perhaps no mistake is so frequent, nor so mischievous, on 
the part of ministers who appeal to the humbler classes of 
society, as to underrate their intellectual and moral capa- 
city, and to regard it as the simple dictate of economy to 
reserve their more elaborate compositions for the refined 
and cultivated. The same pernicious error has till lately 
pervaded our educational works for the young—nor is it 
yet entirely eradicated. Possibly it may have been erro- 
neously considered that imperfect knowledge was invariably 
accompanied by feeble power of reasoning and a destitution 
of fancy and sentiment. And yet the fact is patent enough, 





* Sermons preached to Congregations chiefly composed of Working Men. By 
John Robertson. London: Whitfield, Green and Son, 1864, 
12 
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that the greatest of human preachers addressed audiences 
the most ignorant, and that fishermen and tax-gatherers 
were converted by the magic of his eloquence into apostles 
and martyrs. If the problem of the day is ever to be solved, 
how to absorb those portions of the poor who are unen- 
slaved by vicious indulgence, into the religious organiza- 
tions of our schools and churches, it must be sought by 
such a mode of address as will conciliate their self-respect, 
and give evidence that they are deemed not unworthy of 
the best gifts and finest powers of the public teachers of 
Christianity. 

The discourses are mainly practical, but there is abun- 
dant evidence of the author's theological principles and 
tendencies. These are set forth positively rather than con- 
troversially. He is obviously cognizant of the most recent 
conclusions of biblical criticism, and whilst profoundly reli- 
gious in tone, he is not less fearless in the utterance of his 
convictions. 

Mr. Brooke Herford has rendered an acceptable service 
to all preachers who address congregations of working men, 
by collecting under a common title, Sunday Parables from 
Sheffield Work,* eight lectures, which had before appeared 
as part of -his well-known series of tracts. In these he 
attempts to point a moral for his hearers from familiar 
phrases and facts of their daily toil With what we think 
a wise discretion, he discards the use of a text, which could 
have but a forced and partial application to the matter 
in hand, and goes straight to the subject of his parable. 
“ Hirings,’"—the usage by which men, for the sake of a bonus, 
bind themselves for a specified time to the service of a single 
master,—lead the preacher’s thoughts to the bounty offered 
by sin and self-indulgence, and the ultimate necessity of 
working out the bond. The tilt-hammer, forcing the flaws 
and imperfections out of the ingot of steel, typifies the hard 
discipline of experience. The » quaint phrases, “walking” 
and “talking,” applied to the blade of a penknife which 
perfectly fits its place and closes with an audible click, 
illustrates the moral truth that men also have their places, 
which they ought to fill completely, and a work which is to 
be performed with a spring of hearty goodwill. “ Wasters,” 


- Sunday Parables from Sheffield Work, &c.; to which is appended a Lecture 
on Trade Outrages. By Brooke Herford. London: Whitfield. 
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or spoiled goods, at once conduct the mind, by many sad 
trains of association, to wasted lives; while “scraps” are 
made to illustrate the precept, “Gather up the fragments.” 
If we add to this description of Mr. Herford’s method, that 
his style is lively and vigorous, without ever descending 
below the true dignity of the pulpit, and that the truths 
which he chiefly enforces are those moral and spiritual 
principles which lie at the root of a godly and manly life, 
our readers will see that he has produced a series of sermons 
which, with reference to their avowed purpose, are of sin- 
gular merit. It results from the choice of subjects and the 
kind of treatment, that they would fall with peculiar im- 
pressiveness upon the ears of Sheffield grinders and cutlers ; 
but the fact that they are so admirably adapted to a special 
end, really renders them the more fit for general use. The 
parables, from which these have endeavoured to catch their 
inspiration, have not the less echoed through all after gene- 
rations because spoken directly to the wants of Galilean 
fishermen and vinedressers. 

No greater external contrast to Mr. Herford’s homely 
little volume could well be presented, than by Mr. Baldwin 
Brown’s five sermons on The Divine Mystery of Peace,* 
which come recommended by the adornments of antique 
type, ornamental headings and red edges. Mr. Brown is 
well known as a thoughtful and eloquent preacher, belong- 
ing to that section of the Independent church known, whe- 
ther by way of praise or blame, as “liberal” These sermons, 
which are really an exposition of the author’s doctrine of 
the Atonement, while likely to maintain or even increase 
his reputation as a preacher, might almost be designed to 
shew how little he has departed from the traditional theo- 
logy of his school. He has indeed discarded some of its 
most offensive peculiarities ; he puts a strictly moral mean- 
ing upon the word salvation ; and he draws back in horror 
before the naked deformity of the doctrine of substitution. 
“Salvation means soundness. A soul united+to fear God’s 
name is saved—saved from the only thing which can destroy 
a soul, inward insurrection and discord ; the only pit that 
can gorge it, inward selfishness and lust.” (P. 21.) “To me 
there is something terrible in the picture of the God whom I 
~ * The Divine Mystery of Peace. By James Baldwin Brown, B.A. London: 
Jackson, Walford and Hodder. 1863, 
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am called to believe in and to love, waiting for some equi- 
valents of anguish due to Him as a Ruler, before He could 
sink the Ruler in the Father, and needing to be turned from 
an alienation to a reconciliation by the awful spectacle of 
unutterable, unmeasurable pain.” (P. 31.) At the same 
time, for substitution, he adopts, and that only hesitatingly, 
the word representation ; in one of the few clear sentences 
among those which treat of this topic, he identifies “the 
work of the Lamb of God” with the “satisfaction” “due to 
the Father by consequence of sin,” and even protests against 
theories of atonement which “ignore this element of the 
work.” And although we cannot but accuse Mr. Brown of 
that habit of using religious phrases without ascertaining 
their correspondence with actual fact, which is the charac- 
teristic vice of a certain school of theologians, these sermons 
are well worth reading, not only for their high moral ear- 
nestness, but as a proof that all deviations from old-fashioned 
orthodoxy are not necessarily in a Unitarian direction. There 
are high Calvinists who will scent deadly heresy in this 
little volume ; but at the same time it is, in its liberality 
and in its orthodoxy, almost equally discordant with Uni- 
tarian theories of the nature of God and the method of 
redemption. 

But what does Mr. Brown mean by the statement that 
“our Lord intended us to know that he was in person ‘God 
manifest in the flesh’”? The inverted commas are his own, 
and are, we suppose, intended to mark a quotation. Does 
he then really consider the reading of the Textus Receptus 
in 1 Tim. iii. 16, so well substantiated as to be a fit basis 
for dogmatic statement? We can hardly suppose that he is 
ignorant of the controversy, and are therefore driven back 
upon the hypothesis that he is willing to rest the Deity of 
Christ upon a microscopical difference between Omicron 
and Theta. And yet so to rest it, without explanation or 
comment, is hardly fair to unlearned readers. 

Golden Words,* a selection of passages from the English 
divines of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries, made by “a 
lay member of the Church of England,” comes to us adorned 
in the same pomp of type and paper as Mr. Baldwin Brown’s 
sermons, and, though bearing the name of a London pub- 





* Golden Words. Oxford and London: Parker. 1863. 
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lisher, proves that the art of Baskerville still flourishes in 
Birmingham. The authors from whom these selections are 
made are, with one or two exceptions, divines, of whom 
only Dr. Bates belongs to the Nonconformist section of the 
Church. The passages are arranged under various heads of 
practical divinity, and are sufficiently long to give some 
idea of the author’s method of thought and expression. Both 
externally and internally, this is a truly attractive volume, 
which, to those who have neither the leisure nor the incli- 
nation to explore the treasures of sound thought in clear 
language locked up in many bulky folios of theology, may 
convey some truthful impression of an important department 
of English literature. 

Another volume, which less successfully fulfils the excel- 
lent purpose with which it sets out, is Mr. Briggs’ essay on 
Modern and Apostolic Missions.* It takes the form of an 
exposition of the narrative of St. Paul’s first missionary 
journey, with a running commentary of application to the 
Protestant missions of the present day. We have little to 
object to Mr. Briggs’ execution of the first part of his task, 
although the exposition is characterized by that kind of loose 
amplification which inevitably suggests the pulpit as the 
place where its sentences first saw the upper air. It is when 
he turns to his practical application that the author becomes 
hopelessly trite and commonplace. He is quite right in 
thinking that the principles which lay at the root of Paul’s 
missionary success will, if rightly applied, ensure a similar 
success now; but he does not even attempt to grasp the 
facts, a knowledge of which must precede the application of 
any principle. It is useless to examine an argument which 
is based upon the assumption that the relation in which 
Paul stood to the inhabitants of Lycaonia, and that in which 
an English missionary stands to a Zulu Kaffir and a Hindoo 
Brahmin, are all identical Paul himself found that he 
could not speak to “certain of the Epicureans and Stoics” 
at Athens as he had spoken to the rude inhabitants of Ga- 
latia ; and Bishop Colenso would undergo a different ques- 
tioning at the hands of a Bengali pundit and his own 
“intelligent native.” When our “Propagation” and other 


* Missions, Apostolic and Modern: an Exposition of the Narrative of St. 
Paul’s First Missionary Journey, in relation to the Protestant Missions of the 
Present Century. By Frederick W. Briggs. London: Hamilton, Adams and Co, 
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kindred Societies have once discovered the difference be- 
tween missionaries to civilization (as was St. Paul preaching 
at Corinth and Rome) and missionaries from civilization 
(as Bishop Selwyn is now in Australasia), they will have 
learned a great practical lesson. 

Among the pamphlets which lie upon our table, Mr. 
Martineau’s Charge* at the ordination of Mr. Alexander 
Gordon is valuable, both as preserving the memory of an 
occasion full of all joyful anticipation, and for the sake of 
its own admirable counsels to the young minister,—coun- 
sels which, from the lips that uttered them, could nowhere 
be so impressive as in the place where they were uttered. 
Under the somewhat affected title of Instrumental Strength,+ 
the Rev. Charles Stanford commits to the press an address 
delivered to the students of the Baptist College at Bristol. 
It is longer, more discursive, less dignified in style, than 
similar addresses among ourselves ; but gains in vividness 
what it loses in perfection of form, by descending to plain 
advice upon very practical emergencies of ministerial life. It 
is full of wholesome admonition, and to the heedful reader 
suggests many minute differences in the relation between 
minister and people, as it subsists in Independent churches 
and among ourselves—A Sermon upon the Colenso Con- 
troversy,t by the Rev. James Cranbrook, an Independent 
minister at New Brighton, is, considering the position of its 
author, a really remarkable production. If his assertion 
that unlearned Christians are elevated by the witness of the 
Spirit to a position which renders them independent of 
debates as to biblical inspiration and authenticity, be justly 
susceptible of some modification, the clearness and impar- 
tiality with which Mr. Cranbrook states the points at issue 
between Dr. Colenso and his critics, and the calmness with 
which he awaits the result of the controversy, are worthy 
of all praise. He admits that the method applied by the 
Bishop of Natal to the Pentateuch, is equally applicable to 
the books of the New Testament, and that the consequent 





* The Service at Hope-Street Church, Liverpool, on Thursday, Dec. 31st, 
1863, on occasion of the Induction of the Rev. Alexander Gordon, B.A. 
London: Whitfield. 1864. 

+ Instrumental Strength: Thoughts for Students and Pastors. By Charles 
Stanford. London: Jackson, Walford and Hodder. 

t The Faith of the Unlearned, its Basis and Foundations: a Sermon upon the 
Colenso Controversy. By Rev. James Cranbrook. Liverpool: Holden. 1863. 
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debate cannot .be avoided. But he believes that the truth 
of the gospel, and the evidence on which it is received by 
the soul of man, lie too deep to be touched by these diffi- 
culties, and in effect boldly repudiates the statement that 
“our dearest hopes in time and for eternity” rest upon a 
successful resistance to a scientific and historical criticism 
of the Bible. We wish that more such sermons were 
preached from orthodox pulpits. 

We cannot resist the temptation of laying before our 
readers the concluding paragraph of a Correspondence* 
between Dr. Newman, Messrs. Macmillan, an unknown 
Mr. X. Y., and the Rev. Charles Kingsley. The last-named, 
in an article in the January number of Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, on Froude’s History of the Reign of Elizabeth, indulged 
in some strong reflections upon the moral teaching of the 
Roman Catholic Church in regard to truth. “Truth for its 
own sake,” he says, “had never been a virtue with the 
Roman clergy. Father Newman informs us that it need 
not, and on the whole ought not to be”—and so forth. Dr. 
Newman remonstrates, and asks for evidence that he had 
ever said any such thing. Beyond a general reference to a 
sermon preached at Oxford before his conversion, he can get 
none. He reiterates his demand for chapter and verse, but 
without effect. Mr. Kingsley will apologize—does in fact 
apologize—is sorry he has mistaken Dr. Newman—is glad 
to find him on the side of truth, but will not or cannot 
point out the passage in Dr. Newman’s works on which his 
statement was founded. So at last the controversy is con- 
cluded by the publication of the correspondence, and the 
following serio-comic summing up, which we are bound to 
say is substantially correct. All we have to regret is, that 
a very interesting and important moral question receives no 
discussion, while Dr. Newman is proving his dialectic sub- 
tlety upon an opponent who is far less than a match for him: 

“Mr. Kingsley begins by exclaiming,—‘O the chicanery, the 
wholesale fraud, the vile hypocrisy, the conscience-killing tyranny 
of Rome! We have not far to seek for an evidence of it. There’s 
Father Newman to wit: one living specimen is worth a hundred 
dead ones. He, a Priest writing of Priests, tells us that lying is 
never any harm.’ 





* Mr. Kingsley and Dr. Newman: a Correspondence on the Question, Whe- 
ther Dr. Newman teaches that Truth is no Virtue? London: Longmans. 1864. 
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“T interpose: ‘You are taking a most extraordinary liberty 
with my name. If I have said this, tell me when and where.’ 

“‘ Mr. Kingsley replies : ‘ You said it, Reverend Sir, in a sermon 
which you preached, when a Protestant, as Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
and published in 1844; and I could read you a very salutary 
lecture on the effects which that sermon had at the time on my 
own opinion of you.’ 

“TI make answer: ‘Oh! Wot, it seems, as a Priest speaking 
of Priests ;—but let us have the passage.’ 

“ Mr. Kingsley relaxes : ‘ Do you know, I like your tone. From 
your éone I rejoice, greatly rejoice, to be able to believe that you 
did not mean what you said.’ 

“T rejoin: ‘Mean it! I maintain I never said it, whether as 
a Protestant or as a Catholic.’ 

“Mr. Kingsley replies : ‘I waive that point.’ 

“T object: ‘Is it possible! What? waive the main question ! 
I either said it or I didn’t. You have made a monstrous charge 
against me ; direct, distinct, public. You are bound to prove it 
as directly, as distinctly, as publicly ;—or to own you can’t.’ 

“* Well,’ says Mr. Kingsley, ‘if you are quite sure you did not 
say it, I'll take your word for it ; I really will.’ 

“My word! ITamdumb. Somehow I thought that it was my 
word that happened to be on trial. The word of a Professor of 
lying, that he does not lie ! 

‘* But Mr. Kingsley re-assures me: ‘ We are both gentlemen,’ 
he says: ‘I have done as much as one English gentleman can 
expect from another.’ 

“T begin to see: he thought me a gentleman at the very time 
that he said I taught lying on system. After all, it is not I, but 
it is Mr. Kingsley who did not mean what he said. ‘ Habemus 
confitentem reum.’ 

“So we have confessedly come round to this : preaching with- 
out practising—the common theme of satirists from Juvenal to 
Walter Scott! ‘I left Baby Charles and Steenie laying his duty 
before him,’ says King James of the reprobate Dalgarno: ‘O 
Geordie, jingling Geordie, it was grand to hear Baby Charles 
laying down the guilt of dissimulation, and Steenie lecturing on 
the turpitude of incontinence !” 

What a warning to reckless Protestant controversialists, 
that within the quiet walls of the Oratory at Birmingham 
is at least one recluse, whose logical skill has not been 
blunted, nor the vigour of whose sarcasm abated, by retire- 
ment from the arena of theological combat ! 
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THE chief events of denominational interest during the 
first two months of the present year have been the annual 
meetings of Manchester New College and the Home Mis- 
sionary Board. Turning first to the elder Institution, we are 
glad to note both that in the number of its divinity students 
it maintains the elevated standard of the last five years, and 
that the ability and industry of its pupils, so far as these 
qualities can be tested by University and College examina- 
tions, are all that can be desired. Three University scho- 
larships (at the degree of B.A.) and a Gold Medal at the 
M.A. examination, within a single year, is no small measure 
of success for perhaps the smallest College in connection 
with the University of London. Notwithstanding this, and 
although our most important congregations are finding their 
ministers among its students, the list of subscribers to the 
College diminishes, and the expenditure during the past 
year has exceeded the receipts by £133. 17s. 1d. The fact 
is simply, that had not the Institution possessed accumu- 
lated funds, it could not have met the cost of its own 
increased activity since its removal to London ; and that in 
proportion as it has performed more work for the public, 
the public has grown more languid in its support. Every 
additional student costs the College, in actual disbursement 
—over and above the payment of Professors, rent and all 
other establishment expenses—a sum of about £315 during 
the six years of his course ; and although, up to the present 
time, no candidate has ever been refused admittance on the 
score of want of funds, it is well to bear in mind that this 
is by no means an impossible contingency. We are unwil- 
ling to believe that any other diminution has taken place in 
the subscription list than is the result of natural causes and 
the absence of any effort to replace the inevitable annual 
loss, and we are sure that the recognition by the public of 
the fact that the College is doing its work well and needs 
support, will excite the necessary interest in its behalf. 
Meanwhile, it cannot be too distinctly understood that the 
success or failure of such an Institution depends, in other 
than a pecuniary way, upon the society for which its func- 
tions are performed ; that the number and quality of its stu- 
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dents is a finer test than any subscription list can be, of the 
diffusion and purity of our religious life ; and that the per- 
fection of its methods is, after all, of less importance than 
the character of the material to which they are applied. 
From the fact that students for the Christian ministry are 
but few, it is a logical inference that among the homes whence 
we might expect them to come, there are but few where 
the tone of religious life rises to the height of this calling. 

The pecuniary condition of the Home Missionary Board 
is much more desperate. Its receipts for 1863 were £891. 
5s. 9d.; its expenditure, £1211. 10s. 7d. A sort of reserve 
fund, formed by donations chiefly made at the beginning of 
the enterprize, and applied year by year to remedy defi- 
ciencies of income, has now been exhausted ; and unless the 
subscription list be enlarged, the Institution can only be 
carried on at the risk of heaping up a disastrous debt. Nine 
students left the Missionary Board last month, all of whom 
are now at work ; two as domestic missionaries in London, 
and the majority of the rest with missionary congregations 
in the North. Although there has from the first been an 
uncertainty of aim and method about the Missionary Board, 
which has given rise to a domestic criticism, aiming to make 
it something else than it has hitherto been, it can confidently 
appeal to practical tests of success. The Board does not 
lack students, nor the students opportunities of labour. It 
is possible that too large a command of funds might infuse 
an element of conservative sluggishness even into this young 
and vigorous Institution ; but it makes no more than a just 
demand in asking for adequate support ; while it can answer 
no useful purpose to keep the perpetual threat of a deficit 
hanging over the heads of its managers. It is true both of 
the Missionary Board and of Manchester New College that 
the years in which they spend most are also the years in 
which they do most and deserve most. 

We have lost something of matured strength in the re- 
tirement, after twenty-five years’ service, of Dr. Cromwell 
from the pulpit of Newington-Green chapel ; and by the close 
of Dr. Beard’s ministry in Manchester. Of the incessant 
labours of the latter, during the thirty-eight years which 
he has devoted to almost every form of public usefulness, 
it is not for us to speak. Our readers will be glad to learn 
that he retains his office of Principal at the Home Missionary 
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Board, and proposes to spend in it the remaining years of 
a life which is still vigorous. Other ties with the past have 
been loosened by the death of Miss Lucy Aikin, herself an 
authoress of reputation, and dear to English Presbyterian 
hearts as the niece of Mrs. Barbauld ; as well as by that of 
the Rev. H. H. Piper, who closed, at the age of eighty-two, 
a life that throughout its whole course was kindly, laborious 
and refined. His ministerial activity began in days when 
great Presbyterian families still maintained a private chap- 
lain, and the schools kept by Nonconforming ministers 
afforded by far the best means of middle-class education. 
If the interval of thought and feeling which separates those 
times from the present be broad indeed, how thorough and 
catholic must have been the religious training which enabled 
Mr. Piper and others of his generation to keep themselves 
abreast with the hopes and aspirations of a new world, and 
permitted them to be perplexed at the last by no fear of 
theological change ! 

Beyond the limits of our own church, events of historical 
importance have followed one another with startling rapid- 
ity. Mr. Sergeant Shee’s elevation to the Bench—the first 
Catholic Judge in England since the Reformation—was a 
crowning triumph of religious liberty. We were about to 
record by the side of it, that the University of Oxford had 
arranged the shameful dispute as to Mr. Jowett’s salary ; 
the orthodox party taking the precaution of introducing a 
clause into the statute, to the effect that the University, in 
paying the Regius Professor money which he has earned by 
teaching Greek, do not commit themselves to any approval 
of his theological opinions! But though Dr. Pusey and 
Dr. Stanley have shaken hands over this compromise, and 
it has been carried in Congregation by 105 to 65 votes, it 
has still to pass through the ordeal of “Convocation ;” and 
non-resident M.A.’s are now being invited to repair to Ox- 
ford, and to record their votes against the quasi endowment 
of neology. Of the late ecclesiastical appointments, some 
are excellent and all unobjectionable. Dr. Trench is no 
unworthy successor of Archbishop Whately ; while the only 
just regret attendant upon Dr. Stanley’s transference to the 
comparative ease and independence of the Deanery of West- 
minster, is the necessity of abandoning his chair of Eccle- 
siastical History at Oxford. What shall we say of Professor 
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Harold Browne’s elevation to the see of Ely, and of Mr. 
Cook’s succession to his vacant stall at Exeter? Both are 
moderate and learned men: the mitre of Ely always goes 
to Cambridge, and few heads are fitter to wear it than 
that of the Norrisian Professor; while Mr. Cook, as Canon 
Residentiary, will have more leisure to edit the great Scrip- 
ture Commentary, projected by the Speaker, and approved 
by all the Fathers of the Church, than he could have as 
Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn. “But a word spoken in season,” 
and especially if spoken on the right side, “how good is 
it!” Of the writers in “ Aids to Faith,’ one has been made 
successively Bishop of Gloucester and Archbishop of York ; 
another Dean of Exeter and Bishop of Gloucester ; another 
Bishop of Ely; yet another Canon of Exeter. A worldly 
moralist, not without some touch of cynic scorn, might 
compare, on the one hand, the new Bishop and Canon, on 
the other, Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson, with Hogarth’s 
Industrious and Idle Apprentices, and hold out their various 
fate as a warning against ecclesiastical rebellion. Dignities 
and prosecution ; revenues and costs ;—the contrast, on the 
worldly side at least, is complete ! 

But the three events, which are of themselves enough to 
make 1864 an annus mirabilis in the annals of the English 
Church, are Bishop Colenso’s trial at the Cape, the final 
judgment in the case of “Essays and Reviews,” and the 
issue of a Royal Commission to consider the question of 
Subscription. The first of these is less important in its 
result than in its illustration of the spirit and method of 
those clerical tribunals for cases of heresy, which a party 
in England, smarting under the righteous judgment of 
lay judges, is clamouring to restore. The Bishop of Cape 
Town, acting as Metropolitan of South Africa, summoned 
his suffragan the Bishops of Grahamstown, and the mis- 
sionary Bishops of the Orange River and the Zambesi, to 
hear and adjudicate upon charges of heresy preferred against 
Bishop Colenso, by the Dean of Cape Town, the Archdeacon 
of Grahamstown and the Archdeacon of George. It is to 
be noted here, that if as Metropolitan under Royal Patent 
the Bishop of Cape Town has some shadow of authority 
over the Bishops of Natal and Grahamstown (though the 
recent decision by the Privy Council in the case of Mr. 
Long throws grave doubt even upon this), the two mission- 
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ary Bishops, whose sees, if they have any defined limits at all, 
lie altogether outside of her Majesty’s dominions, can have 
no claim to form part of a court which rests its jurisdiction 
upon a patent. The question of Episcopal authority in the 
Colonial Church, as well as its relation to authorities of 
Church and State at home, are sufficiently obscure, and will 
presently find work for the legal advisers of the Crown. But 
it is quite certain that no Englishman in any corner of the 
world will ever submit to the jurisdiction of a spiritual 
court which has no firmer base than ecclesiastical preten- 
sion. Take away the patent—which, as we have already 
said, is of doubtful validity—and all that remains for the 
Bishop of Cape Town is to fall back upon the hierarchical 
theory, and to maintain that as Metropolitan he has an 
inherent right to summon suffragan Bishops to his side, 
and by their aid to try and condemn whom he will. We 
were not surprised to see that, under these circumstances, 
the Bishop of Natal refused in the first instance to acknow- 
ledge the jurisdiction of the court, and, in the second, tacitly 
to withdraw from this position by appealing to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. His intention is now to pray the 
Queen in Council to declare null and void the whole of the 
Cape Town proceedings. The result, since the decision in 
the case of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson, can hardly be 
doubtful. 

When we recollect of what materials the clerical class in 
the colonies is composed, it is perhaps superfluous to wonder 
at the tone of confident dogmatism which ran through all 
the proceedings of the court. Neither judges nor prose- 
cutors seemed to feel that hesitation in interpreting the 
formularies in which the Church’s opinion upon the most 
difficult subjects of theological thought is expressed, which 
has given so great a gravity to the judgments of Sir Stephen 
Lushington and Lord Westbury. It was abundantly clear 
that what the Church meant was the shibboleths of their 
own party: equally clear that Dr. Colenso meant something 
quite different ; therefore condemn and deprive him! There 
is no rejecting and reforming of articles here ; on the con- 
trary, a wholesome decisiveness in the verdict: “Guilty on 
all the nine counts of the indictment.” We do not doubt 
that a court composed exclusively of Bishops (unless, per- 
haps, London and St. David’s might have demurred) ad- 
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dressed by @ bar of Deans and Archdeacons, would have 
made equally short work of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson 
in England: the tone of the Episcopal mind is not pre- 
eminently judicial But we were not prepared, even in a 
clerical court at the Cape, for gross deviations from the 
simplest principles of equity. The Bishop of Natal, refus- 
ing to appear before the court, authorized Dr. Bleek, a 
distinguished German scholar resident in Cape Town (the 
son of the late eminent Professor of the same name at Bonn), 
to act as his proctor, for the purpose of entering a protest 
against the jurisdiction, and generally of watching the pro- 
gress of the trial. Is it credible that one of the prosecuting 
clergy sought to make a point against the defendant, by 
asking Dr. Bleek whether he himself—the legal represen- 
tative, not the culprit—was not a Socinian, and that the 
presiding Bishop permitted the question to be put? That 
the clergy of Natal should so far prejudge the case as to 
join in public prayer that their diocesan should be restored 
to a better frame of mind, is perhaps not wonderful ; prayer, 
on some modern theories of it, is one of the best means by 
which divines covertly “hint a fault or hesitate dislike.” 
But what shall we say of a judge who communicates to 
prosecutors, and allows them to use as evidence in support 
of their charges, extracts from private and confidential 
letters, extending over a period of five years, and addressed 
to himself in the outspoken trust of friendship, by the 
defendant? It is impossible to conceive of a more flagrant 
violation of the sanctities of private life or the fundamental 
principles of public justice. Well may all Churchmen who 
are not bitten by the madness of persecution, thank Heaven 
that there is still a Privy Council! 

It is not necessary to recapitulate the circumstances under 
which the case of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson came before 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council for final deci- 
sion, or to announce the fact of the reversal of even the 
partial condemnation pronounced against them in the Court 
below. The Court consisted of the Lord Chancellor, the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishop of London, 
and the Law Lords Cranworth, Chelmsford and Kingsdown. 
It expressly guarded itself, both at the beginning and the 
conclusion of the judgment, from being supposed to pass 
judgment on the general tenor of “Essays and Reviews :” 
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all it had to do was with the special articles of accusation 
exhibited against the two defendants, and the evidence 
adduced in their support. The first article (the seventh in 
the original order), alleged against Dr. Williams, referred 
to the question of biblical inspiration, and was founded 
upon his celebrated phrases, that the Bible is “an expres- 
sion of devout reason” and “the written voice of the con- 
gregation.” Interpreting these by help of the context, in 
which Dr. Williams speaks of the Spirit as dwelling in the 
church, the Lord Chancellor decides that the incriminated 
passages do not, “taken collectively, warrant the charge * * 
that Dr. Williams has maintained the Bible not to be the 
Word of God nor the rule of faith” The second article, 
originally the fifteenth, accuses Dr. Williams of having con- 
travened the 11th Article of Religion—“ We are accounted 
righteous before God only for the merits of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for our own works 
or deservings”—inasmuch as he had spoken of “the doc- 
trine of merit by transfer” as “a fiction.” The Chancellor 
condemns these words of unseemliness, but of nothing worse. 
The Article says something of faith, nothing of transfer : 
the proposition which Dr. Williams is accused of denying 
does not, in distinct terms, exist. To turn to Mr. Wilson’s 
case: the eighth charge is similar in substance, though not 
identical in form, with the seventh against Dr. Williams. 
“Tt involves,” according to the Court, “the proposition, that 
it is a contradiction of the doctrine laid down” in certain 
specified passages “to affirm that any part of the canonical 
books of the Old or New Testament, upon any subject 
whatever, however unconnected with religious faith or moral 
duty, was not written under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit.” Upon which the Chancellor goes on to say in very 
memorable words, “The proposition or assertion that every 
part of the Scriptures was written under the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, is not to be found either in the Articles or 
in any of the formularies of the Church”—and so acquits 
Mr. Wilson. The last, or fourteenth, article is founded upon 
the well-known passage at the end of his Essay, in which 
he expresses a hope of final universal restoration, and which 
Dr. Lushington, in common with the world in general, held 
to be clearly contrary to the declarations of the Athanasian 
Creed. Clergymen, holds the Court, have no business even 
VOL. L. K 
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to express a hope contrary to the express teaching of the 
Church. But firstly, the charge—manifestly and injudi- 
ciously overdrawn by the prosecutors—is that Mr. Wilson 
denies a judgment of God to come at the end of the existing 
state of things, a charge not supported by proof. Next 
there is the “everlasting fire” of the Athanasian Creed. But 
Mr. Wilson alleges that “everlasting,” though it mean ever- 
lasting in English, and can mean nothing else, “must be 
subject to the same limited interpretation which some 
learned men have given to the original” aim»o¢ ; and there 
was once a 42nd Article of Religion, directed against this 
very heresy, which was omitted from the final revision of 
the Thirty-nine, yet which would in effect be restored if the 
Court sustained the judgment of Dr. Lushington. The con- 
clusion therefore is, that the Court finds in the formularies 
no such distinct declaration of the Church upon this sub- 
ject “as to require us to condemn as penal the expression 
of hope by a clergyman, that even the ultimate pardon of 
the wicked who are condemned in the day of judgment may 
be consistent with the will of Almighty God.” So the 
appellants are victorious, receiving from the respondents, 
the Bishop of Salisbury and Mr. Fendall, the costs of the 
appeal. Meanwhile, in regard to the charges referring to 
inspiration, the Archbishops do not concur in the judgment, 
a statement which brings into stronger relief the fact that 
the Bishop of London is so concurrent. 

Since the publication of the judgment, a persistent at- 
tempt has been made by those who would have welcomed 
a different result, to prove its unimportance, on the ground 
that the Judges declined to pronounce any opinion upon 
the general tone of the “ Essays and Reviews,” and that the 
charges submitted to them were few in number, and sup- 
ported only by isolated passages of the defendants’ writings. 
The weight of these facts really lies in the opposite scale. 
Out of seven authors of the detested book, two only, for 
various reasons, could be dragged into a court of law ; while 
the reason why two charges only against each of these were 
adjudicated upon by the Privy Council was, that by previ- 
ous process of law all the counts of a voluminous indict- 
ment had been compulsorily dropped, one by one. The 
case has been gradually breaking down from the first, and 
the judgment in the Privy Council was the coup-de-grace. 
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And the latest fact which has fallen under our notice is, 
that the orthodox party, unable to derive comfort from the 
sophism with which they have tried to blind the public, 
propose an amnesty between High and Low, in order to 
direct their whole united strength against the Broad Church. 
Dr. Pusey (how distasteful must have been the necessity !) 
has actually written to the Record, entreating all true be- 
lievers in the eternity of hell-fire to forget their differences 
in a common effort against the monstrous doctrine, that at 
some distant period the Almighty Father may possibly 
recall to the embrace of His love all His sinful and suffering 
children! We can wish no better for the cause of Truth 
than that such an alliance should be formed, and an issue 
of battle joined, intelligible and momentous, as none has 
yet been. 

But, indeed, no estimate of the importance of this judg- 
ment can be too high. With the exception of the Gosham 
judgment, which, in comparison with this, is of little moment, 
it is the first step made in the direction of liberty since the 
Act of Uniformity finally closed the door against further 
possible modification or comprehension in the Church of 
England. Still it is only the first step. It declares that 
certain opinions as to the inspiration of Scripture, the doc- 
trine of Atonement, and the final restoration of the wicked, 
are not penal. It will operate indirectly to discourage pro- 
secutions for heresy, and will remove the dread of the Arches 
Court from the minds of many conscientious inquirers among 
the clergy. It will encourage the same men to clear thought 
and definite speech upon many matters which they are now 
afraid to look in the face. It will give a strong impulse to 
theological inquiry, so as to be the necessary forerunner of 
changes even greater than it has itself produced. But we 
cannot see how, as some of its warmest defenders allege, it 
liberates “the consciences of the clergy.” The case has not 
been tried “in foro conscientie” at all. Surely, if a thought- 
ful man has given his personal assent to Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles of Religion, expressed in distinct language which he 
is able to understand, and which he can accept only in the 
sense in which his own mind understands it, he can have 
no “relief of conscience” from any external source at all, 
much less from the decision of a legal court which does 
not profess to determine what is true or what is right, but 
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only what is punishable. No metaphysical shuffle, it appears 
to us, as to the “ animus imponentis,” can shift the responsi- 
bility of ascertaining the meaning of an obligation from him 
who undertakes it. To him the obligation means what his 
own reason makes it to mean ; no legal judgment can make 
it mean anything else ; and when he comes to carry it into 
effect, he is bound, if a just man, only by the dictates of 
his own conscience. We draw a clear distinction in common 
life between a legal contract and a moral obligation in the 
same transaction; but when the latter is wider than the 
former, it is by the wider, not the narrower, that a man of 
honour regulates his actions. So is it in this case. If Dr. 
Pusey believes that “everlasting” means “lasting for ever,” 
as he may do with some show of reason, this judgment will 
not clear his conscience, should he reject the eternity of 
punishment and still repeat the Athanasian Creed. And 
the private obligations of every clergyman remain un- 
changed. There is no alteration in the stringency or the 
compass of subscription. The Prayer-book is still to be 
used in public worship. Every practical security for ortho- 
doxy—except the penal character of three incriminated 
opinions—remains as it was. Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson 
have escaped a year’s deprivation, and have probably passed 
under the yoke for many of their brethren. But that is all: 
we cannot for a moment admit that Broad Churchmen have 
not to reckon for subscription with their own consciences 
exactly as they had before. 

It was possibly with an outlook to the coming judgment 
that Her Majesty’s Speech at the opening of Parliament 
startled the Church with the announcement of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the subject of Subscription. The 
names of the Commissioners, twenty-four in number, in- 
cluding all parties in the Church, have since been made 
known. Beyond the fact that the principle of Subscription 
is assumed in the terms of the Commission, and that a body 
of men of such varying opinions are hardly likely to propose 
any substantial reform, we are entirely in the dark as to the 
probable issue of this measure. Something perhaps we may 
learn from a report on this subject recently presented to 
Convocation, from which it appears that subscription is im- 
posed upon clergymen by several Acts of Parliament, in 
more forms than one, and in some cases with needless rei- 
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teration. It would be quite possible to codify, if we may so 
say, these various enactments, and to produce one compre- 
hensive form of subscription, which, without opening the 
door to heresy, would render both the law and the practice 
upon the subject more intelligible. Who knows but that in 
the process some relaxation of the bonds might almost 
unconsciously be adopted? Meanwhile, without waiting 
for the result, a Bill has been brought into Parliament to 
abolish the necessity of subscription before taking the degree 
of M.A. at Oxford, and to substitute for it, as a qualification 
for fellowships and other administrative offices, a declaration 
of bona-fide membership of the Church of England. 

Strangely enough, this is the moment chosen by the In- 
dependents to re-affirm their faith in creeds. We have no 
explanation to offer of the following resolutions, which were 
passed by the Board of Congregational Ministers in and 
around London on the 16th of February. They were moved 
by the Rev. John Kennedy, M.A., and seconded by the Rev. 
Dr. Vaughan. We leave the reconciliation of their various 
clauses to the ingenuity of our readers. 


“That this Board is deeply sensible that neither the provisions 
of Trust Deeds, nor forms of Church polity, are sufficient to pre- 
serve soundness in the faith; and is conscious of the entire de- 
pendence of the Church, for all true spirituality and enlightenment, 
on the presence of its living Head, and on the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit. 

“ At the same time the Board, while disclaiming the authority 
of any party to restrict the freedom of the churches of Christ, 
recognizes the right and affirms the duty of those who erect places 
of worship to secure that these buildings shall continue to be used 
for the purposes for which they were erected, by the insertion in 
their Trust Deeds of doctrinal clauses judiciously framed.” 

Can it be that our Independent friends are already intent 
upon providing a refuge for those whom the increasing 
freedom of the Church of England will soon drive from her 
pale in despair? : 








